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A Cambridge Prevarication 
in the Earlier Seventeenth Century 


by WILLIAM T. COSTELLO, S.J. 


) HE ODD corners of scholarship, so very often dusty and unre- 
| warding to the researcher, occasionally provide a forgotten 
| _ knickknack which completes the décor of a period room. Seven- 
| teenth-century scholasticism is for most of us a period room, whose 
_ pieces such as triposes, disputations, declamations, quadragesimals, 

_clerums, and so on, we find too uncomfortable for our twentieth- 
_ century use and perhaps a bit too ugly for our ranch-style academic 
taste. To brighten the room a bit, even for themselves, the seven- 
_ teenth-century Cambridge scholastics made use of a harmless piece of 
bric-a-brac called the prevarication or varier’s speech. It is a tragedy 
_ that most of these are now lost, for with proper evaluation a history 
, of seventeenth-century thought might almost be written from them 
alone. 

The varier or prevaricator was an official humorist introduced into 
the disputation at Cambridge immediately after the pater academicus 
had presented his protégé who was to defend the appointed proposi- 

tion.’ It was the prevaricator’s function to play verbally upon the 
uestion under dispute,? his intention being, probably, to remind the 
. . . . 8 P . y 
principals of the disputation, as well as the auditory, that the debate 
was, after all, only academic and need not descend to such a physical 
brawl as occurred c. 1596, when William Gouge presumed to defend 
Ramism against Aristotle in the public schools.’ 

1 George Peacock, Observations on the Statutes of . . . Cambridge (Cambridge, 1841), 
App. B. Lxxxii. 

2 The burlesquing of disputation theses at Cambridge is probably the exemplar of 

the Mock Theses which appear at Harvard in 1663. The uniqueness of the Harvard set 
of Mock Theses has eluded explanation. We suggest that other sets for Harvard com- 
mencements were drawn up, but, like Cambridge prevarications, were considered 
fugitive and not worth preserving. See Samuel Eliot Morison, Harvard College in the 
Seventeenth Century, 2 vols. (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), 1, 596-599. The mock-ser- 
ious tradition is still part of undergraduate humor at Harvard, as everywhere, e.g., 
Robert Benchley’s ‘Ivy Oration’, printed in The Harvard Advocate Anthology (New 
York, Twayne Publishers, Inc., 1950), pp. 128-134. The Harvard Lampoon is, of course, 

in the best tradition. 
3 Samuel Clarke, A Collection of the Lives of Ten Eminent Divines (London, 1662), 


p- 96. 
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To an age used to the bad punning of even a Shakespeare, the prod-_ 
ucts of these student punsters may not have seemed as shoddy as they _ 
seem to us. Often the prevaricators, like undergraduate humorists to- _ 
day, strayed beyond the bounds of decency. Or, they could be cruel 
ly disrespectful toward an unpopular don, as only undergraduates can 
be cruel. Time and again, official protests curbed the enthusiasm of 
the prevaricator. On May 8, 1628, for example—about the time, be it 
noted, of Milton’s curious Sixth Prolusion—the Vice-Chancellor ane 
heads of colleges, interpreting the statute De Modestia, decreed that 
‘. .. prevaricators, triposes, and other disputants should thereafter ab= 
stain from mimic salutations and gesticulations, ridiculous jokes and 
scurrilous jeers, at the laws, statutes or ordinances of the University. 
or the magistrates, professors or graduates.’ The decree had in mind 
such efforts as those of one Master Vintner on the question: “Whether 
celestial bodies are the causes of human actions’,® in which the varier 
puns on Aristotle’s being a star because he had set in motion his De’ 
Caelo, and allows that the dons present may also be called stars, since, 
as the stars are the denser part of the heavens, so are the dons the dens- 
er part of the academic world. An example of a ‘mimic salutation’, 
which was at least discreetly ribald, is found in the worthy James Du- | 
port’s prevarication, c. 1627, on the question of whether gold can be’ 
produced by chemical art. ‘Salvete vos qui propter gravitatem vide- 
mini Patres ...,’ he says, ‘et vos qui propter levitatem estis’)—‘Hail ye: 
who because of your gravity are reputed fathers, and ye who because 
of your levity are such in fact.’® Duport goes on to describe a series of | 
mock experiments for the easy production of gold: ‘Let a man take a. 
grain of merits, ten ounces of absolutions, six pounds of indulgences, | 
together with a fascicle of reliquaries, oil, salt, saliva, well-mixt, and | 
let all be poured upon the hair of a Cardinal and cooked together in. 
holy water upon the fire of purgatory, which is kept going by the in- 
cendiary Jesuits by their spirit of sedition, and so boiled until reduced 
to nothing. Then will be extracted the finest gold by the art of chem- 
istry.” 


4 Statuta Academiae Cantabrigiensis (Cambridge, 1785), p. 336. 

5 University Library, Cambridge, ms Dd. 6. 30. 

6 Gonville and Caius College Library, Cambridge, Ms 627-250; printed in Christo-- 
pher Wordsworth, Scholae Academicae (Cambridge, 1877), p. 274. 

7 Ibid. 
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In refreshing contrast to such insulse and heavy-handed humor, and 
pethaps as a result of the statute of 1628, are the delightfully whimsi- 
_cal verses headed Oratio habita a Domino Fuller? Praevaricatore Cantab., 
which are preserved in the University Library, Cambridge (ms Dd. 
6. 30, f. 39”). The text, copied in a very clear hand, is curiously ar- 
ranged in couplets which run across the page rather than in the stan- 
_zas of the text printed in Seventeenth Century News (x111 [Summer 
1955], 27-28). 
In the first stanza, Puller raises the usual student outcry against log- 
ic, particularly the verbality of Scotus, whose quiddities and haeccei- 
ties were commonplaces of humor. “The scholastic mob,’ he says, 
give you nothing but shadowy quiddities and airy haecceities’ — 
‘Scholastici turba/Nil dat nisi verba/[U]mbratiles quidditates/Nec 
| non et leves haecceitates.’”® As early as 1535, the Statuta Antiqua of 
| Cambridge had warned against Scotus’ fondness for distinctiones and 
_ formalitates, admonishing tutors to guard their students ‘. . . from the 
_ darknesses worse than chimaera, from the frivolous quaestiuncula and 
from the blind and obscure glosses of Scotus, Burleius, Anthony 
_ Trombeta, Thomas Bricot, [George of] Brussels and others of that 
_ pack.’!° Joseph Glanvill in his day twitted the scholastic: ‘I take him 
- for a person that understands the quiddities and haecceities, the preci- 
- siones formales and the objectivae, the homogeneities and the heterogenei- 
ties, the categorimatice’s and the syncategorimatice’s, the simpliciters and 
the secundum quid’s.’! The effect is laughable, but one can achieve 
_ the same effect by listing the stock terms of sociology or cataloguing 
the parts of a gas engine. Fuller continues his pleasant little denigra- 
tion of logic by stating that a prospective wife offers more charms 
_ than any abstract ‘thisness’: “Haecceitas grata/Est uxor parata /Matri- 
monii per conjugata.’ In this last, ‘Matrimonii per conjugata’, Fuller 


_ 8 The identity of this Fuller is a matter of some dispute. Though the verses bear a 
- notation in the copyist’s hand, ‘of Sydn. Coll. Cantab.’, which would make them the 
~ work of Thomas Fuller the historian, J. E. Bailey does not think they belong to the 
author of The Worthies of England. He feels that they belong to Thomas Fuller of 
Christ’s, that the ascription to Fuller of Sidney Sussex is a copyist’s mistake. For a dis- 
cussion of the matter, see J. E. Bailey, The Life of Thomas Fuller, D.D. (London, 1874), 
pp. 465-467. I am grateful to Prof. James O. Wood for calling my attention to Bail- 
ey’s opinion in the matter. 
9 Seventeenth Century News, xm (Summer 1955), 27, ll. 3-6. 
10 Statuta Academiae Cantabrigiensis, pp. 137-138. 
1 Plus Ultra (London, 1668), p. 118. 
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puns on logical conjugation, which is the joining of the extreme. 
terms of the syllogism by means of the middle term. | 

Fuller next turns to cosmography, a distinct discipline at early’ 
seventeenth-century Cambridge, which the student learned from, 
texts like Petrus Apianus’ Cosmographiae Introductio cum quibusdars 
Geometriae [et] Astronomiae principiis (1551). As Apianus’ title indi-. 
cates, cosmography was something more than geography. The basic: 
frame of the science was, indeed, geographical, but in addition to the: 
five zones and the kinds and locations of water and land areas, cos=- 
mography included a bit of physical and cultural anthropology, some: 
geophysics, and even comparative religion. Fuller pretends he is nos: 
in the least interested in the details of geography; indeed, he is willing; 
to put Helicon somewhere in the middle of the Dead Sea or picture: 
the Pontian town, Amasia, Strabo’s birthplace, as lacking geographi-- 
cal codrdinates, if only he can master the art of lovemaking.” 

As for poetry, what is a poem compared with a sweetheart! As if to) 
prove his point, Fuller’s Latin in this third stanza is crabbedly difhi-- 
cult,!° though his idea that true poetry consists in mutual embraces: 
and loving kisses, soft as dew on the grass,!* is obvious as Herrick’s. 

Fuller’s opinion of Aristotle’s Physica is low enough to satisfy even: 
a Bacon: the kitchen wench at home is the only real natural philoso-- 
phy!* As Aristotle defined the discipline of Physica, it ‘. . . studies the: 
first principles of things qua in motion.’!® It was, therefore, an omni-- 
um-gatherum science of everything changeable. By the early seven-- 
teenth century, Physica had fixed its unstable frontiers about a mass of! 
philosophy and physical science, including within its borders legiti-- 
mate philosophical speculation, excellent scientific observation, some! 
quaint guesswork, not a little superstition, a bit of quackery, some: 
chemistry, meteorology, even gynecology, all in a sort of academic: 
Czechoslovakia. 


| 
12 Heliconem vocare /Mortuum mare / Non dubitarem /... Amasia[m] fingere /AG 

nullam attingere /. ..’ (lI. 12-23). : 
13 We construe Il. 29-31: ‘semper retinere amplexus in presentem amicam circum-- 

ferentem [amplexus in me].’ 

ie ‘Stillantibus rebus / Donec salvatur / Etbene molliatur / Roris instar in herbis [i 
- 32-35). | 
© Est mihi domi / Filia promi /Philosophia naturalis / (Haec] e realis.’ (Il. 38-41) ) 

Filia promi is either ‘daughter of the butler’ (promus, -i) or ‘daughter of the pantry’’ 

(promum, -i). | 
16 Metaphysica, X1, 4, 1061 b, 6. 
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The prevaricator’s contemplation of his kitchen maid among 
changeable beings is of a piece with seventeenth-century misogyny. 
Milton, it will be recalled, referred to Eve as “This novelty on Earth, 
this fair defect/Of Nature. . . .”!7 Bartholomaus Keckermann, 
from whose book, Systema Physicum, both Milton and Fuller gathered 
their natural philosophy, has much to say about women. Among 
other questions, Keckermann treats the question ‘Whether according 
to Aristotle’s doctrine woman be a monster’, and argues gallantly: 
‘[That women are monsters] we firmly deny, since according to Aris- 
totle’s teaching monsters occur rarely and extraordinarily. But, this 
cannot be said of women, for they are begotten as frequently as men. 
... 18 Fuller, here, is at least as gallant as his master. 

Mathematics for Fuller has little use except for working out an e- 
quation between a sequestered meadow and a pretty girl, or adding 
together such pleasant fancies as the golden mountains and silvery 
springs which he has wrapped in the napkin of his memory.! Such 
spurning of mathematics is not surprising in view of the sad case in 
which the science found itself in the early decades of the seventeenth 
century. The eminent John Wallis, whose famous Arithmetica Infini- 
torum (1655) contained the germs of differential calculus, spoke of the 
study of mathematics during his stay at Emmanuel College in the 
1630's: .. . I did thenceforth prosecute it, (at school and in the Uni- 
versity) not as a formal study, but as a pleasing diversion, at spare 
hours. .. . For I had none to direct me, what books to read, or what 
to seek, or in what method to proceed.’®° Furthermore, *.. . amongst 
more than two hundred students (at that time) in our College, I do 
not know of any two (perhaps not any) who had more of Mathema- 
tics than I, (if so much) which was then but little. . . .’?! Wallis’ testi- 
mony is corroborated by Seth Ward (B.a., 1636/7), who, having 
come across some old mathematics books in Sidney Sussex College, 


17 P. L. x. 891-892. See also vit. 540-546, which might be straight from Kecker- 
mann’s treatise on women. 

18 (Hanover, 1623), p. 596. 

19 ‘Virginem dotatam / Et glebem sequestratam / Simul comparare / Argenteos fon- 
tes /In mappa possessionis / Et retentionis /Conglomerare / Mathematica € vera /Et 
plusquam chimaera.’ (Il. 46-55). 

20 The Works of Thomas Hearne, (London, 1810), Vol. m1, Containing the first volume 
of Peter Langtoft’s Chronicle, preface, cxlvii. 

21 [bid, m1, cxlviii. 
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could find none to help him master them. “The books were Greek, I | 
mean unintelligible, to all the fellows.’ The university’s—and Ful- 
ler’s—attitude toward mathematics is described, if not explained, by — 
Wallis in a final statement: ‘For Mathematics, (at that time, with us) | 
were scarce looked upon as Academical studies, but rather mechanical; | 
as the business of Traders, Merchants, Seamen, Carpenters, Surveyors of 
Lands, or the like; and perhaps some Almanack-makers in London.’23 
To reduce mathematics to the business of London almanack-makers 
is to put it low, indeed, on the King’s birthday list. 

No one will ever maintain that these verses of Fuller contribute. 
startlingly to the canon of literature. They are, however, a good ex-— 
ample of an antique and curious sub-genre,”4 composed by one suffi- 
ciently competent, and interesting for the light they throw on the 
academic pursuits of seventeenth-century Cambridge. In conclusion, 
we venture the suggestion that Fuller would have written a delicious 
additional stanza, could he have foreseen twentieth-century scholars 
taking his prevarication verses even thus seriously. 


GONZAGA UNIVERSITY 


22 Walter Pope, The Life of .. . Seth [Ward] (London, 1697), p. 10. 

23 The Works of Thomas Hearne, m, cxlviii. 

*4 The English universities were not the only source of seventeenth-century ‘prevar- 
ications’. To be included in the sub-genre were the pasquinades which were posted in 
the streets of Rome during the famous Jesuit-Dominican disputations De Auxiliis 
(1602). James Brodrick, s.j., quotes from one of these pasquinades in his Robert Bellar- 
mine (London, 1928), 0, 55, n. 2. 


A Petrarchan Sonnet Imitated by 
Diego Davalos y Figueroa 
by JOSEPH G. FUCILLA 


N Vol. 1, p. 73, of his Manuscritos Peruanos en las Bibliotecas Extran- 
geras (Lima, Peru, 1935) Rubén Vargas Ugarte takes the following 
sonnet from Ms 373 (Fonds espagnol) of the Paris Bibliothtque Na- 
tionale: 
Pensando que ocupava fuerga y arte 
Amor, o hermosissima sefiora, 
en no sufrir desorden como agora 
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que sufre a mi vajeza desearte; 

desarmado de aviso osé mirarte, 
mas el cruel que nunca se est4 un ora 
luego desde tus ojos donde él mora 
me pass6 el coragén de parte a parte. 

No sé qué prernio espera ni qué gloria 
por haberme vencido en tal estado, 
no sé qué palma sigue tal victoria. 

Suene el gran caso digno de memoria, 
hecho fuerte de su reyno a un desarmado; 
venciéd el Amor, vien sonora es su victoria. 


This sonnet was subsequently reprinted by Aurelio Mird Quesada in 
Mar del Sur, tv, 1952, p. 80, along with two others from the same 
manuscript. 
It is of some interest to notice that Davalos imitates Petrarch’s Era 
il giorno: 
Era il giorno ch’al sol si scoloraro 
per la pieta del suo fattore i rai; 
quando i’ fui preso, e non me ne guardai, 
che i be’ vostr’ occhi, Donna, mi legaro. 
Tempo non mi parea da far riparo 
contr’ a’ colpi d’Amor; pero m’andai 
secur, senza sospetto; onde i miei guai 
nel comune dolor s’incominciaro. 
Trovommi Amor del tutto disarmato, 
et aperta la via per gli occhi al core, 
che di lagrime son fatti uscio e varco. 
Perd, al mio parer, non li fu onore 
ferir me de saetta in quello stato, 
a voi armata non mostrar pur l’arco. 
(Canzoniere, son. 111) 


The Spanish poet prefers to ignore the religious setting of the Ital- 
jan sonnet, but otherwise reproduces other details with a reasonable 
degree of fidelity. He, too, has been caught unawares by Cupid, who 
has taken unfair advantage of him causing love to penetrate from his 
eyes to his heart with dire results. In the final tercet he effectively 
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transforms Petrarch’s mild reproach into bitter irony. It may be add- 
ed that in the last part of the second quatrain there appears a slight — 
variation which presents us with the son of Venus lurking in the eyes 


of his lady-love, a conventional figure, which, nevertheless, appears 
to freely repeat one in another Petrarchan poem—Chiare fresche e dolci 
acque, namely, ‘Ove Amor co’ begli occhi il cor m’aperse...’ (v. 11). 


Diego Davalos y Figueroa is the author of a Miscelanea Austral (Li- _ 


ma, 1602), a series of dialogues which may be defined as a blend of a 
Dialoghi d’ Amore and a Silva de Varia Leccién. Through this work he 


introduced Petrarchism into his adopted country. Menéndez y Pelayo. 


judges the poems that it contains as ‘versos no despreciables’.! Most of © 


them, which obviously antedate the prose passages, must have formed 
part of a manuscript collection now lost, written while he was still 
living in Spain. This must originally have included our imitation. 
The enamourment theme, incidentally, leads one to suppose that he 


had prepared or planned a cancionero, which, following the pattern set 


by Petrarch, was to narrate the story of his love. If this is true, then it 
may be considered as chronologically one of the very first composi- 
tions that he composed. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


1 Historia de la Poesia Hispano-Americana (Obras Completas, 1) Madrid, 1913, 178. 
Concerning imitations from various Italian poets in the Misceldnea, see J. G. Fucilla, 
‘A Peruvian Petrarchist: Diego Davalos y Figueroa’, Philological Quarterly, vim, 1929, 
355-368. 


Science in the Renaissance: A Survey 


by Cc. DORIS HELLMAN 


The same change in tempo which characterized the Renaissance in arts and letters can 
also be noticed in the sciences. Therefore a proper picture of that exciting period must 
include consideration of the history of science. Since this has not yet been done in the 
Renaissance News, the editors are glad to have a survey of science in the Renaissance to 
serve as a starting point for more detailed and more scholarly work in the field and to 
bind together the diverse interests of the time. The following article is derived from a 
speech delivered in 1953. Editor. 


EARING in mind that science is a product of its environment 
and at the same time an important modifier of that environment, 
I shall try to draw an over-all picture of science in the Renaissance. 
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This summary barely scratches the surface of the wealth of material for 
this exuberant era. The mathematical and physical sciences are empha- 
sized and a number of really important men are consciously omitted. 

It would be foolish to plunge into our topic without defining, at 
least in broad outline, what is meant here by the term Renaissance. 
Certainly, there is a difference between ancient and modern science. 
The use of experiment, the concept of law, the theory of inertia, the 
way mathematics is applied to natural phenomena, indeed the math- 
ematics itself, applicable now to moving points or moving bodies 
and capable of measuring rate of change, are just a few of the notions 
illustrating this difference. 

Our problem is to determine how this change came about, or, fail- 
ing that, to discover what this change was, when it took place and 
what discoveries or discoverers brought it about. What was happen- 
ing to men and their minds and emotions in this period? When did 
medieval reliance on authority give way to trust in one’s own experi- 
ments and observations? 

Some scholars feel that there was no Renaissance in science because 
the change was continuous and gradual. Lynn Thorndike never likes 
the term ‘Renaissance’, and his aversion to it ‘extends to such catch- 
words as the Carolingian Renaissance and the twelfth-century renais- 
sance, as well as to the more often mentioned Italian Renaissance of 
the fifteenth century or somewhere thereabouts.’ *Crombie in hisrecent 
book glides from medieval to modern science, saying that ‘the exper- 
imental and mathematical methods were a growth, developing with- 
in the medieval system of scientific thought, which was to destroy 
from within and eventually to burst out from Aristotelian cosmolo- 
gy and physics’, and adding that ‘it was the growth of these 13th- and 
14th-century experimental and mathematical methods that brought 
about the movement which by the 17th century had become so strik- 
ing as to be called the Scientific Revolution.” 


1 For example, Leonardo da Vinci, possibly the greatest scientist and inventor of the 
period, who had very little influence on the course of events in the history of science 
and in his own time was best known as an artist; Nicholas of Cusa, by some called a 
precursor of Copernicus; and Giordano Bruno, whose tragic death in 1600 has been 
taken as a symbol of the close of a period in intellectual history. 

2 Thorndike, Lynn, ‘Renaissance or Prenaissance?’, Journal of the History of Ideas, 
Iv, No. 1 (January, 1943), 65. 

3 Crombie, A. C., Augustine to Galileo (London: Falcon, 1952), p. 273. 
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Charles Homer Haskins wrote of the Renaissance of the twelfth | 
century. Charles Singer ends medieval science in 1543 with the pub- 
lication of the great works by Copernicus and Vesalius. George Sar- 
ton said, ‘If one excepts the extraordinary climax which occurred to- 
ward the end of that period, in 1543, the Renaissance was less a genu- 
ine revival than a halfway rest between two revivals.’* The first revi- 
val, according to Sarton, occurred from the second half of the eleventh _ 
century to the thirteenth, when Greco-Arabic knowledge was being 
received in Western Europe; the second begins in the seventeenth 
century with the development of the experimental method. 

But the transition in science was there, call it what we will. The’ 
emphasis was on the questioning of authority and ultimately on ex- 
periment. The change in science both stemmed from and had an im- 
pact on the entire culture ofa rather ill-defined but none-the-less actual 
period of time, which it is convenient to call the Renaissance. The per- 
iod reaching roughly from 1450 to 1600 can be considered as that of © 
the Renaissance in science. But if we were concerned with a subject 
other than science or concentrating on a particular geographical re- 
gion we might have to alter the dating altogether. 

The gradual awakening in science, which the term Renaissance 
means to me, was a louder noise than the rumbling of change which 
was felt for some centuries past. Certainly, some changes were under 
way in the later Middle Ages. The Crusades and, later, other travels 
and voyages furnished an impetus to the computation of astronomical. 
tables and charts and geographical speculation. Undoubtedly the in- 
crease in urban population made communication both of ideas and 
disease simple, and, while stimulating a contact of minds, was necessi- 
tating renewed interest in means to conquer epidemics. In turn, the 
epidemics that raged affected the growth of science—for example 
slowing up the mining industry when the population, from which 
workers were drawn, was decimated. Rediscovery of the classics from 
the Arabic and other sources from the eleventh to the thirteenth cen- 
turies, later fortified by intercourse with the Byzantine empire and 
given an impetus after the fall of Constantinople in 1453, is definitely 
a factor in the change. Other factors were Dante’s poetry and philos- 


4 Sarton, George, ‘Science in the Renaissance’, The Civilization of the Renaissance 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929), p. 75. 
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ophy as well as Roger Bacon’s naturalism and rationalism, working 
upon the medieval scholastic mind. 

What would have been the progress of mathematics without the 
introduction into Europe, near the close of the tenth century, of the 
Hindu-Arabic system of notation, can only be a guess. It would cer- 
tainly have been retarded, provided some of the necessary calcula- 
tions could have been made at all. One marvels that any advanced 
mathematics could be conceived with Roman numerals. Increased 
trade both affected and was affected by the development of commer- 
cial arithmetic, coupled with the use of the Hindu-Arabic notation. 
The introduction of the zero, in about 1200, was also important for 
the future of mathematics. 

We think of modern science as expressed in the modern languages. 
And, indeed, by the seventeenth century it was a common practice 
for scientists to write in the vulgar tongues. But the groundwork for 
this custom was laid in the late Middle Ages. The emphasis on classi- 
cal Latin, urged by Petrarch, carried in itself the seed for a new con- 
centration on form and style so strict as to relegate that Latin once 
more to the domain of a ‘dead’ language. 

Printing, in the middle of the fifteenth century, had its effect on the 
advancement of science, as on every field of thought, but one need 
not say that science would not have developed without it. Yet, in our 
period, printing from movable type with its consequences, such as 
reduction of the cost of books, availability of accurate proof-read 
copies, and uniformity of work for citation and comparison, as well 
as the substitution of reading and bibliographical knowledge for oral 
methods and memorizing in education and literature, hastened the 
transmission of the new discoveries. 

The men who were making a break with tradition were aware of 
the ‘rebirth’ at which they were officiating, just as were the men of 
letters of the period, who themselves created the terms ancient and 
modern almost as they are used today. For example, the sixteenth- 
century astronomer, Tycho Brahe, in his German work on the comet 
of 1577, practically announced he was making a break with the past. 

Humanists, viewing the world in a manner neither primarily theo- 
logical nor primarily rationalistic, had little respect for science; and 
early Renaissance science owes much to the craftsmen who obtained 
much of the empirical knowledge necessary for scientific advance. 
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Their work fitted well into the picture of exuberance which we so of- 


ten associate with the word Renaissance. Long before books were 
written about this work, it was well under way. Then many hand- 


books were issued including the technological texts by three men who — 


flourished in the middle of the sixteenth century: Biringuccio, who 
wrote the Pirotechnia; Agricola, author of the De re metallica; and Ber- 


nard Palissy, the Parisian pottery maker. Certainly, for knowledge of — 


pumps, metals, miners’ ailments and so forth, men owe much to — 


Agricola; for knowledge of ores, metals and salts, and of mineralogy, 
pointing the way to geology, we are indebted to Biringuccio; both . 


chemistry and geology, especially the study of fossils, are indebted to 
Palissy. 
The changes wrought in astronomy in this period profoundly in- 


fluenced the thinking of men, taking man from his central position in — 


the universe and putting him on a little planet which was part of a 
larger, more magnificent system. 

Astronomy of the Renaissance can be built about the figure of Co- 
pernicus, who lived from 1473 to 1543, and died just as his great 


work, the De Revolutionibus Orbium Coelestium, issued from the press, - 


the same year in which the advance of anatomical studies was herald- 
ed by Vesalius. Systems of the world which had become a part of uni- 
versal thinking by Copernicus’ time were (1) that of Aristotle, an 
embellishment of the concentric spheres of Eudoxus of Cnidus, 
which, in the course of years, had become solid and crystalline; (2) 
that of Ptolemy, a mass of circles expressed in excentrics, deferents, 
and epicycles, which by the time of Copernicus numbered approxi- 
mately 80 and were no longer considered mathematical devices for 
the convenience of calculation and to save the phenomena; (3) the 
universe pictured in Dante’s Divine Comedy, consisting of concentric 
spheres with the earth at the bottom, water next, then air, fire and the 
planetary spheres, and the sphere of the fixed stars with the primum 
mobile as the highest sphere, the domain of the departed, and the 
source of the motion of all the lesser spheres; and (4) the many vari- 
ants, such as that of Alfraganus, introduced from Islam. All these sys- 
tems were geocentric. 

And now again available in the literature recovered from ancient 
times, were the systems (1) of the Pythagoreans, with the earth and 
counter-earth, sun, moon and planets all moving about a central fire; 
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(2) of Heraclides of Pontus, that geo-heliocentric system comparable 
to Tycho Brahe’s compromise when he could not explain his inabili- 
ty to observe stellar parallax if the earth moved around the sun; and 
(3) the system of Aristarchus of Samos, the Copernicus of antiquity, 
who flourished when Archimedes was a little boy, and on whom he 
made an impression—that heliocentric system which did not take 
hold until after Copernicus. 

Who were Copernicus’ immediate forerunners in astronomical 
thought? Were they hide-bound Aristotelians, or worshipers of Ptol- 
emy? Had they begun to find new paths? Let us name a few. Paolo 
Toscanelli, the astronomer, who died in 1482, had instigated Colum- 
bus’ voyage and had observed about five comets, plotting their cours- 
es—certainly a departure from the general view about comets. Georg 
von Peurbach (1423-61) lectured on the familiar Latin classics but al- 
so wrote about a new theory of planets which was, however, not 
new but clear, and computed a new table of sines. He saw the advan- 
tage of these over chords, such as Ptolemy had computed. He showed 
humanist tendencies in his study of Greek and his translation of six 
books of Ptolemy’s Almagest. He tried to reconcile the homocentric 
spheres of Aristotle with the epicycles and concentrics of Ptolemy’s 
system. His famous pupil, Regiomontanus (1436-76), translated sev- 
en more books of the Almagest. The establishment of an observatory 
at Niirnberg, with the support of his pupil and patron Bernhard Wal- 
ther, gave Regiomontanus an opportunity for firsthand observation. 
From his printing press at Niirnberg issued a stream of books, not 
least among which are numbered his ephemerides. His work on trig- 
onometry further assisted both mathematics and astronomy, and his 
attempt at calendar reform, in keeping with his time, was also tied up 
with the need for better astronomical tables and the growing realiza- 
tion of a need for some correction in the planetary theory. 

What manner of man was he who overthrew the accepted theories, 
and what was his intellectual background? Born in Torun in Poland, 
orphaned at the age of ten and adopted by his maternal uncle, Lucas 
Waczenrode, who was Canon of Frauenburg Cathedral and later 
Bishop of Ermland, and himself a distinguished scholar, the young 
Copernicus had all the advantages of the best educational centers of 
his day. First he attended the University of Cracow, near home, and 
then in 1496 he traveled to Italy. He journeyed via Niirnberg, where 
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he met Bernhard Walther. He went to Bologna to study canon law, 
and there he somehow came in contact with and was influenced by 
the astronomer Domenico Maria de Novara, a leading spirit in the 
revival of Greek studies, and a practical astronomer who had deter- 
mined the obliquity of the ecliptic. 

Copernicus spent one year in Rome, returned home to be installed 
as Canon of Frauenburg Cathedral, and again went to Italy, this time 
studying law and medicine at Padua, where he probably came in con- 
tact with Fracastoro, who was working on a system of concentric 


spheres. He took his law degree at Ferrara but returned to Padua to - 


further his medical studies. Sometime during his Italian sojourn he 
learned Greek, that language so important in bringing the ancient 
science to the western world in a pure form. By 1506 he was back 
home. 

As private physician to his uncle, he had leisure in which to refash- 
ion astronomy. About 1512 he began circulating in manuscript his 
little sketch (Commentariolus) setting forth the main thesis of his sys- 
tem. That same year marked his uncle’s death and his own move to 
Frauenburg, where he stayed for the remainder of his life, except for 
short trips on church duties. He resided in a turret of the city wall, 
from where he was able to make such observations as he deemed nec- 
essary for correcting his astronomical system. He was not an expert 
observer and his methods and instruments were cruder than those of 


Hipparchus. In keeping with his times, he turned his attention to the _ 


calendar, but soon realized the need for better understanding of the 
laws of motion of the sun and moon. 

For years he worked away at his manuscript. In 1539 he was visited 
by Georg Joachim, known as Rheticus, professor of mathematics at 
the Lutheran University of Wittenberg, who, after leaving Coperni- 
cus, published the Narratio Prima (1540), a first discussion of the Co- 
pernican system. Its reception, as well as Rheticus’ visit, probably in- 
fluenced the aging astronomer to complete his great work for publi- 
cation. This finally appeared in 1543, with a title supplied by the pub- 
lisher and in addition to Copernicus’ own preface, dedicating the 
work to Pope Paul 111, a preface by Osiander, professing that the work 
did not imply that this was the true picture of the universe but merely 
that it was a mathematical representation which could be used for 
calculating purposes. The work itself pictures the sun fixed at the cen- 
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ter of the universe with the earth as one of the planets circling it. A 
great many of the circles in the Ptolemaic system were eliminated by 
this transference of the motion. But Copernicus retained the circular 
motion as well as Ptolemy’s deferents, epicycles, and excentrics, those 
devices which made the calculated positions of the planets and the 
observed facts agree more closely, while keeping up a pretext of cir- 
cular motion. Copernicus’ book also included a section on trigonom- 
etry, a star catalogue mostly after Ptolemy, and books dealing with 
the motions of the earth, moon and planets. He also attempted to an- 
swer certain arguments which he foresaw, but which could not really 
be adequately answered until after the theory of gravitation was pro- 
pounded. He rightly estimated the distances as tremendous, so as not 
to make observed stellar parallaxes necessary. 

So 1543 saw the publication in book form of the Copernican doc- 
trine. Some call it a climax in Renaissance science. But the period of 
preparation was not yet over. Indeed, it took a Newton to effect a 
final synthesis in 1687. The Copernican view looked backward as 
much as forward. There were still ties to Ptolemy’s methods. Now, 
what happened after 15432 

Tycho Brahe’s (1546-1601) elaborate observatory and accurate in- 
struments (still with no magnifying power) enabled him to make the 
most accurate observations since Hipparchus. Although he, himself, 
never was won over to the Copernican theory, and in fact formulated a 
geo-heliocentric system, there were several ways in which he helped 
toward the acceptance of the Copernican doctrine. His comet obser- 
vations dealt a death blow to the Aristotelian conception of comets as 
earthly exhalations, for he proved them further away than the moon 
and moving through the supposedly crystalline spheres. Besides, both 
his observations of the nova of 1572 and of comets showed that the 
heavens were not immutable. His accurate observations showed disa- 
greement with the existing star catalogues and pointed out that some- 
thing other than errors of observation was the cause; even more im- 
portant, those observations furnished the data from which Johannes 
Kepler found his three laws of planetary motion. 

Johannes Kepler (1571-1630), certain of the correctness of the Co- 
pernican doctrine that the sun occupies the central point in the sys- 
tem, and deeply influenced by the Pythagoreans, was everywhere 
looking to extol the beauty and wonder of God’s work of creation. 
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Having become Tycho’s assistant the year before the latter’s death in 
1601, he fell heir to Tycho’s astronomical observations, and was 
charged with the duty of publishing a star catalogue from them. He 
worked over them carefully, and was especially concerned with the 
observations of Mars (a fortunate choice), and in the year 1609 in his 
Nova Astronomia published the first two of the planet laws: that a 
planet describes an ellipse with the sun at one focus, and that the radi- 
us vector, or line joining the planet and the sun, sweeps out equal 
areas in equal times. This really was a ‘New Astronomy’, not just pure 
geometry but also some physics, and Kepler might well be called the — 


founder of celestial mechanics. He went so far as to conceive some ~ 


force or strength issuing from the sun and governing the planets. The 
third law, connecting the time of a planet’s revolution about the sun 
with its distance from the sun, appeared ten years later. Then it was ~ 
possible for Newton to show that from a law of gravity one could 
derive these laws which had been found empirically. The mathema- 
tics which Kepler devised to carry out his calculations entailed a use 
of infinitesimals which was very close to the calculus of the end of the 
century. . 

Galileo Galilei (1564-1642), working at the same time as Kepler, 
hearing about a telescope made in the Low Countries, constructed a 
similar instrument and pointed it to the heavens. There he saw phe- 
nomena which confirmed his belief in the Copernican doctrine. For 
he saw four satellites of Jupiter (he called them Medicean planets) cir- . 
cling that planet, just the type of system which Copernicus had as- 
sumed for the sun and its planets. Through his telescope he also saw 
the phases of Venus and the rings of Saturn, although he did not in- 
terpret the latter correctly. His discoveries on the surface of the moon 
naturally were offensive to Aristotelians who believed that body to 
be pure and homogeneous, smooth and spherical. 

The name of Galileo naturally conjures up the experimental meth- 
od in science and in physics particularly. Earlier workers in the fields 
of mathematics and physics include Jerome Cardan (1501-76). He 
was learned in both astrology and astronomy, an able physicist and a 
first-rate mathematician. In 1545 he published the first Latin treatise 
devoted solely to algebra, giving a solution for the cubic equation as 
well as other information. Niccolo Tartaglia (1500-5 7), from whom 
Cardan ‘lifted’ that solution of the cubic equation, not only was an 
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able mathematician but applied mathematics to artillery as a science, 
an interesting application of mathematics to physics. In 1537 he pub- 
lished a work describing his experiments with falling bodies and pro- 
jectiles. In 1543, that famous year, he published his Italian translation 
of Euclid and his edition of Archimedes. The recovery and availabili- 
ty of Archimedes’ works in toto formed the basis for further advanc- 
es in physics, because they contained so much of the groundwork of 
that science (especially static physics). In manuscript they had been 
circulating in Europe for some time, Leonardo, for example, making 
use of them. But Tartaglia’s edition must have given considerable 
stimulation. 

Farther north in Europe, and only slightly earlier than Galileo, 
lived Simon Stevin of Bruges, whose most influential work, the Arith- 
métique, appeared in 1585 in both Flemish and French editions. He set 
forth the use of decimal fractions. In physics his interests included 
work on the inclined plane, on the composition of forces, and on hy- 
drostatics and the pressure of liquids. 

In England, William Gilbert of Colchester (1540-1603) in 1600 in 
his De Magnete set down all that was then known about electricity 
and magnetism® plus observations of his own. These observations 
were derived by experiment. He freely suspended a magnetic needle. 
It dipped downward toward the north pole and the angle of the dip 
depended on the latitude of the observer. He concluded that the earth 
is a magnet. He also found that for a uniform loadstone, the strength 
and range of magnetism were proportional to quantity or mass—a 
realization of mass without weight which may have influenced Kep- 
ler and Galileo and through them Newton.° 

It is apparent that Galileo’s achievements were not unprecedented 
in material but in scope and fruitfulness. There was much more to 
him than his astronomy. First and foremost, he was a proponent of 
the experimental method. Secondly, with him a new science emerged, 
that of dynamics. His experiments with falling bodies on an inclined 
plane show that the distance fallen through is proportional to the 
square of the time. This means that he made precise the notion of ac- 


5 For example, he cited the thirteenth-century work of Peregrinus and the sixteenth- 


century work of Fracastoro. 

6 Gilbert’s De Magnete stimulated Kepler to explain the deviation in the radius vec- 
tor of the planets by imagining the planet bodies as consisting of parallel magnetic fila- 
ments, one end being attracted, the other repelled by the sun. 
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celeration, and this when mathematics was just getting ready to meas- 
ure change in velocity. He studied the swing of a pendulum, another 
instance of the force which caused bodies to fall, and thus paved the 
way for Huygens and the pendulum clock (1657). He studied pro- 
jectiles, where the path is governed by forces acting in two different 
directions. The horizontal component keeps its velocity unchanged 
(that is, disregarding air resistance) and the vertical component is 
governed by the law of falling bodies. Further experiments by him re- 
sulted in his making the first thermometer—an air thermometer. He 
did not think of heat as a substance, as did many seventeenth-century _ 
men, and yet he realized it could be measured. He set a standard, 
marking a scale on the glass. His was a crude instrument. It made no 
allowance for variables now known to cause differences in the values 
obtained. But it was the opening for a new concept. His work on air 
pressure was not so successful, but his pupil Torricelli had a good 

start for further work. . 

Medical and biological science of the Renaissance period can be 
separated into various related categories such as chemistry, botany, 
physiology, and anatomy. 

Until the middle of the seventeenth century, the first of these, 
chemistry, developed, not by mathematical generalization or theory, 
but empirically through accumulation of data by miners, alchemists, 
craftsmen, and by pharmaceutical application of drugs. Foremost 
among those who applied chemical drugs in medical practice was the | 
picturesque figure, the Swiss doctor, Theophrastus Bombastus ab 
Hohenheim (1490 [or 1493]-1541), better known as Paracelsus. He 
was one of the first to break away from the classic or Galenic school. 
This can well be compared with departure from the Ptolemaic sys- 
tem, for Galen (d. 201 a.p.), the foremost practitioner at Rome, 
held sway for thirteen centuries. Paracelsus wandered over Europe 
studying the diseases and remedies of various nations. In the Tyrolean 
mines he studied not only the rocks and minerals, the mechanical 
contrivances and conditions, but also the accidents and diseases con- 
sequent on the miner’s life and surroundings, thus foreshadowing 
modern industrial medicine and its attention to occupational diseases. 
He sought the reasons for all phenomena in God alone. He consider- 
ed science the search for God in His creation, and medicine God’s gift 
to man. His attempts to equate chemical action with bodily processes 
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were more successfully carried on by Jean Baptiste van Helmont 
(1577-1644). The latter attempted to explain all physiological pro- 
cesses on a chemical basis, an idea not entirely discarded even now. 
But he developed the hierarchy of spirits, which Paracelsus had imag- 
ined as responsible for this, to such a degree that the mysticism ob- 
scured much of the value. He reduced the elements of ancient and 
medieval times to one (water), which he thought to have established 
by a plant experiment. 

Van Helmont was in turn followed by Francois Dubois (Sylvius), 
who lived from 1614 to 1672. A professor at Leyden and most prom- 
inent of the iatro-chemists, Sylvius shed much of the mysticism of 
van Helmont and made a study of salts—the union of acids and bases. 

Botany was not a new science, either, with the men of the Renais- 
sance. Its roots go back into antiquity. The men of the sixteenth cen- 
tury felt the influence of Dioscorides, first-century a.D. author of an 
herbal listing 600 plants and their medicinal properties. Natural cur- 
iosity and love of beauty and color led to the establishment of many 
private parks and gardens, where plants could be studied at first hand. 
Another Swiss physician of the period, Conrad Gesner (1516-65), a 
botanist and naturalist, wrote a five-volume history of animals and a 
Bibliotheca Universalis, which latter makes him the father of bibliog- 
raphy. A medical professor at Bologna, Ulisse Aldrovandi (1522- 
1605) used the botanical gardens there for teaching purposes. Here 
again we see the Renaissance spirit of reliance on observation rather 
than authority. Attempts at classification were being made by a num- 
ber of men. Edward Wotton (1492-1555) leaned heavily on Aristotle 
for his De differentiis animalium. Pierre Belon (1517-64), also a follow- 
er of Aristotle, wrote in French on fish in 1551, and tried to classify 
birds by their structure and habits. Doing this he worked in compara- 
tive anatomy, showing skeletons of man and bird side by side. At the 
same time, a professor of anatomy at Montpellier, Guillaume Rond- 
elet (1507-66), was writing on marine fish. Thus was laid the basis for 
later classificatory systems, especially the Linnaean, and the eventual 
synthesis of the knowledge into the theory of evolution. 

In the field of anatomy, as in astronomy and physics, the year 1543 
forms a focal point about which to group our data and likewise em- 
phasizes the interdependence of the various branches of learning. The 
importance of anatomy for the Renaissance artists, like the impor- 
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tance of perspective and optics, links art with science. A study of Rena | 
aissance anatomy can well dwell on the figure of Andreas Vesalius — 
(1514-64), the Brussels-born, Paris-educated professor at Padua. The — 
keynote to the revolution in anatomy was dissatisfaction with Galen | 
and the contemporary medical education, which consisted in demon- | 
strations to prove Galen’s text. For centuries dissections were made 
for this express purpose. Galen had not believed in human dissection _ 
and many of his conclusions about the structure of man were drawn 
from his observations of apes and pigs. Yet the teacher lectured, the _ 
dissector dissected, and errors turned up were never imputed to Gal-. 
en, but to the dissector. Although dissections of human bodies were 
being made in the late Middle Ages by such as Mondino (1275-1327 or — 
1270-1326; he dissected in person and wrote Anothomia in 1316) and 
various bits of knowledge were added, these did not seem to reach 
the teaching profession.’ At Padua, Vesalius demonstrated on human 
bodies. Living models were used for marking outlines of joints and 
other parts. In the year 1543 appeared Vesalius’ great anatomy book, 
De Humani Corporis Fabrica, and almost simultaneously his Epitome 
of the work. Just as Copernicus built on Ptolemy, so Vesalius could. 
really do little else but build on Galen. But the illustrations (very like- 
ly by Jan Calkar, a pupil of Titian) were remarkable and served to 
teach. Vesalius’ aim was not to have the last word, but to encourage 
research. In a fit of temper over opposition to his work, Vesalius 
burned his manuscripts, left Padua, and accepted the position of court 
physician to Charles v. 

After Vesalius’ departure from Padua, anatomy was taught there 
by his former assistant, Realdus Columbus (1516-59). Columbus’ 
textbook, published posthumously in 1559, contained a chapter on 
vivisection and a paragraph on the action of the heart. He demon- 
strated the passage of blood from the lung to the pulmonary vein. 

The next teacher at Padua was Vesalius’ pupil Gabriel Fallopius 
(1 523-62), whose Anatomical Observations of 1561 described the ova- 
ries and the Fallopian tubes, which conduct the egg from the ovary to 
the uterus. He gave various anatomical names which are used to this 
day. 

Hieronymus Fabricius ab Aquapendente (1537-1619) succeeded 


7 Dissection was officially recognized at the University of Bologna in 1405 and at 
Padua in 1429. 
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his teacher, Fallopius, and at his own expense built the anatomical 
theater at Padua. Fabricius developed a taste for comparative anatomy 
and wrote On the development of the eggs of birds, important in the his- 
tory of embryology. His best work, On the valves in the veins, most 
certainly influenced his most important pupil, William Harvey. 

In direct line with the anatomists who benefited by the freedom of 
investigation at Padua was the founder of modern physiology, a phys- 
iology planted in an understanding of anatomy and dependent on 
planned research. William Harvey (1578-1657), an Englishman, spent 
five years abroad, chiefly at Padua, where he was a pupil of Fabricius. 
During those years Galileo was also at Padua. At 24 Harvey returned 
to England, and it was a quarter of a century before his great work 
Exercitatio Anatomica de Motu Cordis et Sanguinis appeared in 1628. It 
was the result of many years’ observations on men and living animals. 
It made Galen’s physiology obsolete. But it also decreased the number 
of Harvey's patients. Harvey conceived of the heart as a pump. He 
multiplied the volume of blood driven forward by each heart beat by 
the number of beats in % hour. The result was as much blood as is 
contained in the whole body. Consequently, he concluded that the 
blood must somehow find its way from the arteries to the veins and 
so back to the heart. He knew about the valves in the veins, which al- 
lowed the flow of blood in only one direction. He may also have been 
influenced by Galileo’s physical experiments. Servetus in the sixteenth 
century and Columbus had known about the pulmonary circulation. 
But the systematic circulation had to be proved. This was done by a 
series of steps each in turn based on observations made on the heart 
by anatomical dissection as seen in living animals (‘repeated vivisec- 
tions’). The final step, how the blood got from the arteries to the 
veins, was a conjecture, not proved until 1661, when Malpighi with 
his microscope discovered the capillaries. 

Not connected with the north Italian universities but practising in 
clerical circles in Rome and upholding Galen, was Vesalius’ rival, 
Bartholomaeus Eustachius (1520-74). Like Leonardo da Vinci, his 
anatomical achievement was greater than his influence, but common 
parlance records his name in connection with the Eustachian tube in 
the ear. 

A Hollander, Volcher Coiter (1534-762), was another comparative 
anatomist. He had studied at Bologna and also under Fallopius and 
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Eustachius. His advice to anatomists was to read anything but Galen— 
read Vesalius or Fallopius. 

The break with tradition which we previously saw made in the 
physical sciences was being made simultaneously in the natural sci- 
ences. Authority was being questioned and answers were being 
sought in experimentation. The new science was awake. 

While actual experimenting was being carried on by men such as 
William Gilbert, William Harvey, and Galileo Galilei, Sir Francis 
Bacon, a patient of Harvey’s, was propounding a philosophy for sci- 
ence centered around experimenting. A definite impact of science on - 
philosophy is shown by his championship of the method of induction 
—the accumulation of a vast collection of data from which proper 
theories were to emerge almost of their own accord. He in turn in- 
fluenced other philosophers and men concerned with belles-lettres 
rather than scientists. Robert Boyle in the middle of the seventeenth 
century seems to be the only prominent scientist to have taken Bacon 
to heart literally. And by that time we are outside the Renaissance 
period. 

What is there about Renaissance science which especially interests 
us? Perhaps it is that in it we see the seeds of our own civilization. The 
foundations were laid then for the science which built our world. 
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B. T. Sozzi. Studi sul Tasso. Pisa, Nistri-Lischi, 1954. 336 pp. 

Torquato Tasso, acutely sensitive as he was to the mystery of exist- 
ence in an epoch of crisis, has a particular appeal for us in our own 
times of crisis. In fact, his work has been the subject of constant esthe- 
tic appraisal ever since the last war. Contemporary Italian scholars 
and critics have felt drawn to the multiform aspects of Tasso’s pro- 
duction, have studied it diligently, and have tended to revise upward 
the keen but reserved evaluations of the poet made by De Sanctis, 
Donadoni, and Croce. Moreover, philologists bred in the Barbi tra- 
dition have meticulously examined the available mss and printed edi- 
tions of Tasso’s works in an effort to supply us with better critical 
texts than those edited by Solerti and Guasti. 
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The present Studi sul Tasso by B. T. Sozzi are the product of both a 
philologist and a critic. The studies are ten in number, but only three 
of them appear here for the first time. The other seven were pub- 
lished from 1950 to 1953 in Studi tassiani and other periodicals. The 
first four studies concern the critical text of Tasso’s plays; the next 
three, his poetics; and the last three, the literary artist. 

The fundamental study in the first group, the one which is the key 
to the comprehension of the other three, is ‘Per l’edizione critica del 
Torrismondo’, originally published in Studi di filologia italiana (1950). 
Sozzi here examines the ss and printed versions of Tasso’s tragedy, 
collates and classifies them, points out the inadequacies of Solerti’s 
critical edition, and states the criteria followed in his own critical text. 
Sozzi’s Torrismondo is mainly based upon (1) ms Addit.23778 of the 
British Museum (a Ms unknown to Solerti and other Tasso scholars), 
(2) the copy of the first Ventura edition (Bergamo, 1587) containing 
Tasso’s autograph corrections, (3) the second Ventura edition (Ber- 
gamo, 1587), (4) the Cagnacini (Ferrara, 1587) and (5) the Osanna 
(Mantua, 1587) editions. Aware that Tasso is quite unsure about his 
spelling, Sozzi has taken pains to preserve any orthographical irregu- 
larities that follow a consistent pattern. Such, for example, are the fre- 
quent use of single for double consonants and, conversely, of double 
for single consonants, the many forms used either with or without 
the diphthong (e.g., preghi and prieghi), the use of articles either linked 
to or separated from prepositions (e.g., de la, ne le as well as degli, 
nel), etc. On the other hand, Sozzi corrects obvious errors, rectifies 
all accents, modifies punctuation, eliminates superfluous h’s, and 
makes such orthographical changes as e for et, zi for ti, etc. In short, 
he has taken care not to modernize Tasso’s text unduly and arbitrar- 
ily as Solerti had done, and has in general conformed to the norms 
set down by Barbi for critical editions of Renaissance works and sub- 
stantially followed by Caretti in his yet to be published text of Tasso’s 
Rime and by Bonfigli in his text of II Rinaldo, La Gerusalemme Libera- 
ta, and La Gerusalemme Conquistata. 

In ‘Per l’edizione critica dell’ Aminta’, an article not previously pub- 
lished, Sozzi studies the mss and printed editions of Tasso’s pastoral, 
collates and classifies them, and analyzes the criteria followed by him 
in establishing the critical text. These are by and large the same norms 
by which he was guided in his edition of II Torrismondo. The critical 
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text of the Aminta is based upon a study of six Mss and fourteen printed 
editions, particularly the Aldine text of 1590, which was generally 
ignored by Solerti. Sozzi’s brief ‘Nota all’edizione del Galealto’ (pub- 
lished in Studi tassiani, 1952) and his ‘Le correzioni autografe al Tor- 
rismondo’ (published in Convivium, 1953) are the other two philologi- 
cal studies in the volume. In the first he discusses the text of I/ Galeal- 
to; whereas in the second, after a partial examination of Tasso’s emen- 
dations, he reaches the conclusion that they usually represent an im- 
provement in both linguistic and artistic expression. 

The studies that relate to Tasso’s critical ideas, his ars poetica as it 
were, are: ‘Nota sui Discorsi del Tasso’, “Tasso contro Salviati, con le 
postille inedite all’Infarinato’, and “Torquato Tasso e Iacopo Mazzoni 
sulla scorta di postille tassesche’.! In the first article Sozzi arrives at the 
following conclusions: (1) the date of composition of the Discorsi dell’ 
arte poetica is in all likelihood the year 1564, as Serassi maintained, and 
not 1567, as Solerti would have it; (2) the critical text of the Discorsi 
del poema eroico should be based upon the Stigliola edition (Naples, 
1594), Tasso’s errata-corrige, MSS Q.120 sup. and R.99 sup. of the Am- 
brosiana Library, and the Ms Torelli of Naples or Ms Trivulziano 
n.116; (3) although the fundamental principles of Tasso’s poetics re- 
main relatively constant, they manifest, as time progresses, an increas- 
ing influence of the Counter-Reformation and a greater foreshadow- 
ing of the seicento. In the second study Sozzi analyzes Tasso’s anno- 
tations to Salviati’s reply to the Apologia. These marginalia plunge us 
into the very midst of the famous controversy over the respective 
merits of the Gerusalemme and the Furioso and may be said to serve as 
an appendix to Tasso’s Apologia. Interesting if not significant, they do 
confirm the poet's esthetic theories and shed further light upon his 
culture and his critical capacity. Similar, though perhaps less stimulat- 
ing, are Tasso’s annotations to Mazzoni’s Difesa di Dante. Sozzi ex- 
presses the hope that someone may some day collect and study all the 
marginalia found in the numerous books read by the poet. Only after 
such a task can we have a complete idea of Tasso’s poetics. 

The last three studies in the volume contain stimulating insights in- 
to Tasso’s poetic world. In the hitherto unpublished ‘Il mondo spiri- 
tuale e poetico del Tasso’, Sozzi acquaints us with the vast range of 


1 The first two of these studies appeared in Studi tassiani (1951, 1952), whereas the 
third was published in Letterature moderne (1952). 
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Torquato’s culture and insists upon the prevalently Platonic nature of 
his poetic inspiration. Still more perceptive is the ‘Saggio sull’ Aminta’, 
which also appears here for the first time. Sozzi is convinced that the 
pastoral is a major work, which, though apparently simple, is yet full 
of complex elements that blend beautifully to produce a harmon- 
ious whole. Its dominant motif is love in its manifold manifestations, 
but love that is essentially serious and ennobling, not grossly sensual. 
Mote original are other observations of Sozzi’s. He holds, for instance, 
that Tirsi is the main character of the play and that Tirsi-Dafne, ra- 
ther than Aminta-Silvia, are its central couple; for, with their con- 
stant nostalgia for the past, they incarnate one of the predominant in- 
spirational motifs in Tasso—the acute sense of the fleeting of time. In 
‘Il magismo del Tasso’, which first appeared in Studi tassiani (1953), 
Sozzi develops a discerning remark that De Sanctis made in passing: 
viz., it is the magic element and not the religious matter in the Libera- 
ta that constitutes a source of true poetry. Sozzi finds this poetry in 
the descriptions of the drought and the enchanted forest, in the ne- 
cromancy of Solimano, and particularly in the bewitching world of 
the incomparable Armida, true embodiment of the magic power of 
love. That Tasso greatly cherished these creations in his poem is borne 
out by his staunch defense of ‘gli incanti’ in his Lettere poetiche. 

Allin all, most of Sozzi’s studies enrich the already abundant litera- 
ture on Tasso. We earnestly hope that his critical text of L’ Aminta 
and II] Torrismondo, scheduled to appear in volume two of Tasso’s 
works (Classici italiani, u.T.z.T.), will not long be delayed. With 
their publication, we shall be well on our way toward possessing a 
complete edition of Tasso’s poetry. 

THE CITY COLLEGE, NEW YORK Vincent Luciani 


Hans Baron. Humanistic and Political Literature in Florence and Venice 
at the Beginning of the Quattrocento. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1955. 223 +X pp. $4.75. 

The purpose of this study is to clarify the exact sequence of events 
at the opening of the quattrocento in the Florentine Republic and the 
states which influenced the course of events in Florence, with particu- 
lar attention to Venice. The period under examination is limited and 
the number of works examined is restricted, but the examination is so 
intense as to leave little doubt as to the dependability of the conclu- 
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sions. The scholarship evidenced in this study is most painstaking and 
exhaustive; the results will clear once and for all misunderstandings 
and misrepresentations which have been transmitted from one gener- 
ation to the next. The title of the work and the Introduction lead the 
reader into considering this a general survey which establishes new 
interpretations as a result of recent studies and investigations. No. 
This is the actual investigation, concentrated on documents whose 
importance depends on the exactness of the information presented. 

The first document subjected to this close scrutiny is Giovanni da 
Prato’s Paradiso degli Alberti, which has long been considered a histor- — 
ical source for the year 1389. By a re-examination of the historical 
events of the period and the people involved, by a close comparison 
with works which contain parallels, by tracing the rise of the all-im- 
portant legend of the origin of Florence, and by other such careful 
investigations Dr. Baron proves conclusively that the Paradiso was — 
written in the mid-1420’s and therefore has no particular dependability 
for the events of 1389. Its value is limited to reflecting the Florentine 
ideas and attitudes characteristic of the period in which it was written. 

The author proceeds to subject three other important documents 
to this close scrutiny: Antonio Loschi’s Invectiva in Florentinos, Cino 
Rinuccini’s Risponsiva alla Invettiva di Messer Antonio Luscho, and Salu- 
tati’s Invectiva in Antonium Luschum Vicentinum. The date of Loschi’s 
pamphlet is established definitely as late March or April of 1397, Ri- 
nuccini’s Risponsiva came immediately after it in April, May, or June 
of 1397, but Salutati’s Invectiva did not come until the end of 1403. 
However, the latter was written in successive stages, as Dr. Baron 
proves, with a large part of the Invectiva originating as early as the 
winter of 1397/98, a part of the sections added in the summer of 1402, 
and the final stage in 1403, when the challenge to Florence was at its 
height. The Invectiva took final shape when the meaning of the Flor- 
entine-Milanese struggle stood out most impressively. Loschi, Rinuc- 
cini, and Salutati, in the aforementioned works, reflect the moment 
when hostilities had just broken out. 

The next historical document under examination is Gregorio Da- 
ti’s Istoria di Firenze, 1380-1406. Dr. Baron proves by careful exami- 
nation that the narrative of the Istoria was worked out between 1406 
and 1413, but very likely before 1409. The politico-historical parts 
were probably written in 1407/08, and the annexed analysis of the 
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Florentine constitution was added by 1410 at the latest. Thus the first 
historical account of the Florentine struggle against Giangaleazzo 
Viscontt is placed in its correct chronological light. 

A most thorough re-examination is given to two of Leonardo 
Bruni’s works, the Laudatio Florentinae Urbis and the Dialogi ad Petrum 
Paulum Histrum. Dr. Baron scrutinizes closely the assumption of two 
successive versions of the Laudatio presented by F. P. Luiso and finds 
it untenable. His refutation of the pre-1402 origin of the Laudatio is a 
model of scholarly reconstruction. The closest date which can be as- 
signed to the writing and circulation of the Laudatio is the summer of 
1403 Or 1404. 

The examination of Bruni’s Laudatio brings forth other important 
problems, such as the date of Bruni’s Epistola1.8, the unfinished letter 
of Pier Paolo Vergerio which bears on the Laudatio, and the forma- 
tion of Bruni as a translator from the Greek. The examination of the 
Dialogi ad Petrum Paulum Histrum not only sheds further light on these 
questions but establishes definitely the chronology and interdepen- 
dence of the two dialogues. It is now clear that the first one was writ- 
ten in 1401 and the second was added in 1403 /o4. The first version of 
this work contained only the preface and the first dialogue, but it was 
never formally published as such by Bruni and was communicated to 
Vergerio without title. Dialogue 11 originated after the crisis of 1402 
and even later than September 1403, but the formal publication can 
be placed as late as 1405. The author is able to explain not only the 
reason for the existence of the family of the one-dialogue version of 
the Dialogi, but the part which Poggio Bracciolini played in the trans- 
mission of the manuscript. On the basis of the correct chronology of 
the Laudatio and the Dialogi it will be possible henceforth to render a 
more intelligible account of Bruni’s beginnings as a humanist as well 
as the effects of the Florentine-Milanese struggle on the rise of the po- 
litico-historical ideas expressed in Bruni’s History of the Florentine Peo- 
ple. With this careful re-examination every work under observation 
reveals its true place and significance by its relationship to the politi- 
cal events of the period. 

Dr. Baron proceeds to investigate the genesis of the (Pseudo-) 
Aristotelian Economics. He not only establishes the fact that Book 1 
was completed on March 3, 1420, and Book 11 was added between 
March 25, 1420 and March 24, 1421, but he is able to clear Bruni of 
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the charge of misrepresentation with regard to the existence of a lost 
manuscript of the third book of the Greek original of the Economics. 

Another of the important documents studied is an epistolary des- 
cription of the Florentine constitution in 1413, contained in a letter 
which Bruni addressed to the Emperor Sigismund. The letter is pub- 
lished in full for the first time. It not only clarifies the status of the 
constitution at that time, but it reveals an intimate glimpse of Bruni’s 
manner of writing. 

The last chapter is devoted to the anti-Florentine discourses as- 


cribed to the Doge Tommaso Mocenigo. Here Dr. Baron is able to - 


establish the chronology of the three discourses, placing the first one 
in January 1421 (Venetian style), the second in July 1421, and the 
third toward the end of March or the beginning of April 1423, short- 


ly before Mocenigo’s death. The important discovery, however, is — 


that the discourses consist of parts which were clearly the work of 


Mocenigo, but other parts which were the work of a forger or a re- 


dactor who must have added his sections as late as 1433 or 1434. 
The kind of investigation conducted by Dr. Baron can be accom- 


plished only by a tremendous knowledge of the period, coupled with _ 


inexhaustible patience, ingenuity, and persistence. The work in itself 
is not broad enough to command the appeal which the title and the 
Introduction would seem to indicate, but it is a model of investiga- 
tion of individual literary problems which lead astray writers of 
broader works. Henceforth the period from 1389 to 1434 in Florence 
will be on a firmer basis with regard to the understanding of the rela- 
tion of events and personalities to the genesis of the Renaissance. 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS Vincenzo Cioffari 


Richard Beale Davis. George Sandys, Poet-Adventurer. London: The 
Bodley Head; New York: Columbia University Press, 1955. 309 pp. 
Here, for the first time, the scattered records of Sandys’ diverse ac- 
tivities in England, on the Continent, and in the Virginia colony ap- 
pear in a unified study. Persons already familiar with brief sketches of 
his career will be interested in the opening chapter, “His Ancestral 
Heritage’, and in the newly discovered primary documents, which 
afford clues to the more obscure periods in his life. It is now apparent 
that Sandys and his brother Henry transferred to Corpus Christi Col- 
lege a few days after their matriculation at St. Mary’s Hall, and that, 
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at the age to eighteen, Sandys was admitted to membership in the 
Middle Temple. There is indisputable proof of his unhappy marriage 
and of the reasons for the ensuing separation. From those discoveries 
Mr. Davis draws some judicious inferences in regard to the factors 
which influenced Sandys’ later life. The discovery, also, of his name 
under the date April 1, 1611, in a register of a monastery in Jerusalem 
strengthens the authenticity of Sandys’ personal narrative in A Rela- 
tion of a Journey Begun An: Dom: 1610. 

Two interesting and authoritative chapters on that travel book 
provide easy passage with Sandys on his journeys. It is no slight un- 
dertaking to detect the learned traveller’s own experiences among 
descriptions borrowed from earlier writers. Mr. Davis’ endeavors in 
that respect are highly commendable, but he is not content with mere 
source hunting. It is possible that his careful, preliminary work on A 
Relation will lead, eventually, to that scholarly edition which he 
would like to see published. 

Other suggestions for research are embedded in the structure of 
the biography. The author’s aim is to ‘supply at least a portion of the 
background for further and more definitive studies of colonial Amer- 
ican history and of Sandys as artist and public official’. Mr. Davis ex- 
plains the restriction of his topic in these words: “This study . . . the 
first to deal with him at any length, can be and is only relatively and 
tentatively critical as to certain aspects of his place in literature.’ On 
that basis alone one can judge Mr. Davis’ treatment of Ovid's Meta- 
morphosis Englished, Mythologized, and Represented in Figures .. . By 
G. S. The chapters on Sandys’ famous translation.and on his writings 
in the later years are mainly a compendium of speculations and con- 
clusions already published. They constitute a general approach to the 
entire subject of Sandys as a literary figure in his own era and in the 
two centuries following, and they are important for the very ques- 
tions which they leave unanswered. 

Comparing the amount of literary material with the historical, one 
concludes that this biography will appeal particularly to historians. 
Nearly half the book is devoted to a heavily documented study of the 
Virginia colony, especially during the time while Sandys was in resi- 
dence there as Sub-Treasurer under the Virginia Company. New 
material on that subject extends, for the modern reader, the scope of 
Sandys’ activities. Letters, accurately edited for the first time, reveal 
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the close relationship between the Company’s policies and conditions 
in the Colony. Mr. Davis probes rather deeply into the strife within 
the Company, between members of the Sandys faction and their op- 
ponents and into the enigmatical behavior of Sandys as Agent for 
Virginia under the government of Royal appointees. In conclusion, 
the author cautiously asserts that a quasi-liberal ideal of colonial gov- 
ernment motivated Sandys’ final efforts in behalf of Virginia. For 
scholars concerned with the growth of liberalism in the late Renais- 
sance, that subject will prove significant. 

ONEIDA, NEW YORK Beatrice K. Ingalls 


Niccolo Perotti’s Version of the Enchiridion of Epictetus, with an intro- 
duction and a list of Perotti’s writings, by Revilo P. Oliver. Urbana, 
Illinois: University of Illinois Press, 1954. ix +166 pp. 

Ioannis Ioviani Pontani de Sermone Libri Sex, ediderunt S. Lupi et A. 
Risicato. Lucani (Lugano), Switzerland: Thesaurus Mundi. $3.00. 
(Available from Medieval Academy of America, Cambridge 38, 
Mass.) Preface dated 1953. xvi+212 pp. 

Erasme, Dulce Bellum Inexpertis, texte édité et traduit par Yvonne 
Remy et R. Dunil-Marquebreucq. Collection Latomus, Vol. v1it. 
Berchem-Bruxelles: Latomus, 61 Avenue Laure. 1953. 125 fr. (Belg.) 
T09 pp. | 
Joachim Vadian, Lateinische Reden, herausgegeben von Matthaus 
Gabathuler. St. Gallen, Switzerland: Fers’chen Buchhandlung, 1953. 
Vol. 3 in Vadien-Studien, her. von Werner Naf. 69 +166 pp. Paper, 
Swiss Fr. 19.75, buckram Fr. 24.75. 

These are masterful, critical editions of Renaissance Latin texts. 
But authors, texts, and editors, not to mention prospective readers, 
are sui generis; no matter for surprise that these editions are most un- 
like, save in their commendable printing. 

Professor Oliver has described, in sculptured Latin, all of Perotti’s 
findable writings, published and unpublished, disposing of some per- 
ennial ghosts and resurrecting some mislaid items (pp. 136-166), and 
turning to one of them, his piece de résistance, written in 1450 but till 
now unpublished, describes in precise detail thirteen mss, one of 
which he concludes is probably an autograph. Using all thirteen mss, 
he has given a critical text, which floats aloft over two immeasurable 
apparatuses, one reporting variants and discussing Perotti’s gnarled 
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Latin, the other, which is the raison d’étre of the book, showing that 
the lost Greek Ms Perotti used contained readings of value for the 
Greek text of Epictetus’ Enchiridion. This fact the sanguine may hope 
will impress classical students as it has impressed classical reviewers 
such as Bruére here and Timpanaro in Italy, and we may hope that 
further study of early unpublished Latin versions of Greek texts may 
be undertaken by classical scholars for their own selfish ends. This is 
the seminal message; and Oliver has relinquished to the savants of La- 
puta the determination of the fluctuations of Perotti’s orthography, 
choosing, frankly, the ‘best’ spelling offered at each point by the mss, 
thus approximating closely antique practice; but the nature of his 
task compelled him to grapple with Perotti’s Latin and its meaning, 
which he does in Latin in his upper apparatus and in English in his in- 
troduction, pp. 32-34. Oliver’s English biography and introduction, 
in contrast to Perotti’s argillaceous infelicity, is a sparkling cascade, a 
style now familiar, recognizable even from reading a sentence: ‘It 
[the Stoicism of Epictetus] is essentially a doctrine for the common 
man, though it is free of both the snivelling sentimentality and the 
gross sciolism that are currently associated with that term; it is a phil- 
osophy which has appealed, and will again appeal, to men of medio- 
cre station and reflective minds who feel themselves hopelessly en- 
trapped by the society in which they live, and who though perhaps 
theoretically free citizens by legal definition, know that they exist on- 
ly at the mercy of a ponderous government and the polypragmatic 
agents whom an elaborate machinery has made actually irresponsi- 
ble.’ Ex ungue, leonem. 

Giovanni Pontano, or Pontanus, as a stylist, is at the far, far end of 
the spectrum from Perotti, and he attracts a reader not alone for the 
secular eminence he attained as the second personage in the Neapoli- 
tan state prior to its occupation by the French, but for the momen- 
tary visions we have here of his boyhood, and his circle of friends 
learned in legal arts and poesy and Latin, and for the influence his 
works exercised on Italian writers. Writing in 1502, in three books 
Pontanus expounded the qualities and practices of a good speaker, 
who will avoid excess of every kind and abound in wit. Two addi- 
tional books of bon-mots illustrate what Pontanus means by wit, but 
most of the stories are too gusty for the genteel, and some are of un- 
paralleled coarseness. The editors, working from Pontanus’ own Ms, 
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have thus understandably avoided the insoluble problems of transla- 
tion. They offer exactly what Pontanus wrote, having removed the 
additions of the first editor Petrus Summontius, and provided an in- 
dex nominum which is also an index of quotations. Following Ponta- 
nus faithfully, even in his orthographical fluctuations, they have sun- 
dered enclitics from the preceding word, changed Pontanus’ punc- 
tuation, designed to show emotion, to the conventional kind, to 
make the thought clear. They have also printed vita, filii, and rei for 
Pontanus’ uita, filij, rej. Regrettably, they have not provided us with — 
a list of neologisms in the text, of which I have noted perhaps thirty, - 
some of them of uncertain sense, but perhaps clear to the Italian edi- 
tors. Four or five additional pages would have sufficed, and I tax the 
editors with having withheld information they must have acquired 
as they transcribed and interpreted each word. This text, then, like 
the preceding volume, is to be savored by Latinists, who know the ~ 
hard words in Pontanus’ favorite Plautus, and all others besides, and 
who are equipped, in Pontanus’ case, with strong stomachs. 

Erasmus needs no introduction. His Dulce Bellum Inexpertis explod- 
ed from a five-line note in 1508 to 1228 lines by 1533 in four succes- 
sive remaniements; and after Erasmus’ death and condemnation by the 
Congregation of the Index, this satirical anti-war essay, which has 
much logic and eloquence but a minimum of formal organization, 
was printed in full in Switzerland and Germany after the Basel edi- 
tions of 1533 and 1536; in Paris, V. Chesneau snipped out 146 lines in . 
1570 and fathered a series of French editions; and the Giunta edition 
in Italy suppressed the last 789 lines and 29 others, and prevailed for 
later Italian editions. Working from printed editions only, in con- 
trast to the three productions just described, the editors have noted 
carefully the successive stages of the expansion, explained the Latinity 
in their notes, their grammatical introduction, and in a praiseworthy 
lexique which lists 200-odd words, which are not found in classical 
prose writers, but in poets, late prosateurs, medieval writers; or are 
seemingly new in this treatise. They have also given a French transla- 
tion, index of names, a list of events, dated by years, that are back- 
ground for the essay, and have thus rendered the text available and 
intelligible. 

Joachim Watt, latine Vadianus, spent his early years at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, years described memorably by Werner Naf in his 
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1944 biography. That biography, and this edition of Vadianus’ five 
extant orations, form parts of the series Vadien-Studien, edited by 
Naf, which present critical editions of texts, maximum documenta- 
tion, and abundant elucidation of every phase of Vadianus’ life so far 
explained. Of these orations, delivered in Vienna 1510-16, two treat 
religious topics; they were oratorical showpieces pronounced during 
Mass, sermons, if you like, pretty much along traditional lines; three 
are panegyrics of princes, Maximilian and Sigismond alive, and feck- 
less Wladislaw of Hungary dead. This last is here published for the 
first time, from an autograph, one page of which is reproduced pho- 
tographically. As a stylist and a chirographer, Vadianus in competi- 
tion with Pontanus deserves barely honorable mention. Gabathuler 
gives a full diplomatic account of the original editions and ms. The 
editor has explained in his German apparatus some variations from 
classical usages; he lists 23 variations from ancient orthography with 
examples; he prints enclitics sundered as do Lupi-Risicato, prints me- 
ieval forms as saciare, consumatae, filij, following Vadianus’ practice; 
he advises that the early printed editions apparently were normalized 
in spelling by the printers; and if anything more be wanted, it can be 
found in the German version, or in the commentary, pp. 113-143, or 
in the introduction, where one reads an account of rhetorical practice 
in Vienna, a summary of each oration and an account of its sources, 
and Gabathuler’s essay on his practice and philosophy of editing. Two 
indices are provided. Everything possible has been given to assist the 
reader to comprehend the orations as documents of religious belief 
and secular pageantry in Vienna 1510-16. Macte virtute. 

THE LAKESIDE SCHOOL, SEATTLE James R. Naiden 


Eugenio Garin. Medioevo e Rinascimento. Bari, Gius. Laterza & Figli, 
1954. 340 pp. 

It is not too much to say that the very diversity of judgments passed 
on the Renaissance is enough either to confirm one in an unshakable 
historical pyrrhonism or to push even the most unwilling into the sel- 
va oscura of historiography. Almost every phase of the period has 
been in some way reinterpreted during the last fifty years. Old signs 
are constantly being changed, familiar faces become disconcertingly 
unrecognizable, and apparently solid boundary lines drift about like 
unsubstantial markings made of smoke. A good part of recent schol- 
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arship, responding to the just exigency of disproving the abrupt 
break between the Renaissance and the Middle Ages and of showing 
a continuity between the two, has with methodic and scholarly thor- 
oughness made the confusion worse confounded. 

Yet there is one aspect of the Renaissance which up to now has re- 
mained relatively unchanged: it has been generally agreed that the 
contribution of the Humanists to philosophy was something less than 
epoch-making. 

It is the purpose of this collection of essays by one of the outstand- 
ing Italian scholars of Humanism to contest this prevalent opinion. _ 
The last bastion of stability has been menacingly approached. 

Acknowledging the meritorious work of those historians who 
have established a continuity between the two periods and have un- 
derlined the numerous medieval precedents for presumed character- _ 
istics of the Renaissance, Garin urges that it is not the abstract content 
of ideas which matters as much as the spirit in which they are fash- 
ioned. Virgil was known to the thirteenth century as well as the fif- 
teenth, but the spirit in which his worth was determined was alto- 
gether different. 

It was the unique task and meaning of Humanism, Garin suggests, — 
that it successfully fought the last two great systems of medieval phil- 
osophy, Averroism and Occamism, which denied freedom and crea- 
tiveness to man and made of him either a passive component of a sta- 
tic hierarchic order, or a purposeless body in an anarchic universe. 
Because medieval meditation had come to this impasse that bordered 
on an outright denial of Christianity, Garin believes, the early Hu- 
manists reasserted the value of the person by emphasizing and con- 
centrating on those aspects of human activity in which the freedom 
and greatness of man could not be denied. They turned to political 
history, the handiwork of man; political science and ethics, evidences 
of the civic genius of man; to dialogues, orations, letters, tracts, intent 
on exalting a respublica humana ‘nobile e libero’. The individual, large- 
ly disregarded by Averroists and Occamists, now became the center 
of studies, and philology and attendant linguistic disciplines, were 
elaborated by the need to determine to the greatest possible extent 
the uniqueness, the irreducibility of an artist or a thinker to a general 
type. In this way the knowledge of Virgil and of the differences sepa- 
rating him from his Humanist reader revealed for the first time the 
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proximity and yet otherness of classical antiquity. For Garin, this was 
the birth of modern historical consciousness, and contributions such 
as the philology of Lorenzo Valla were ‘grande e seria filosofia’. 

This approach to Humanism is poles apart from recent studies such 
as Sarton’s, which regard neglected systematic philosophers of the 
Schools as more fitting precursors of modern philosophy and science 
than unsystematic Humanists. If the reader accepts Garin’s contention 
that the true philosophy of a period is there where vital problems are 
most keenly felt, and that the systematic spirit is not indispensable to 
philosophy, he will be favorably disposed. Such a reader will, of 
course, have little trouble in accepting another implicit postulate of 
Garin, that although we shall never know thoroughly the thought of 
any period in its complex diversity, we may know enough of it to de- 
termine what is living and what is dead in its intellectual life. 

Around this core idea of the contribution of the Humanists to phil- 
osophy, there are a number of essays, of which the outstanding are a 
reprint of Garin’s introduction to his authoritative anthology of the 
Prosatori Latini del Quattrocento, a thorough survey of Florentine cul- 
ture of the fifteenth century, a lengthy essay on Donato Acciaiuoli, 
and an appreciation of Marsilio Ficino. 

Those who are convinced of the futility of all histories of philoso- 
phy will remember this work for Garin’s uncommon respect for and 
mastery of the technique of history. Those who feel compelled to 
work their way through problems of historiography will find that 
they ought not to ignore this contribution. 

ST. JOHN S UNIVERSITY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. Serge Hughes 


John F. Hayward. European Firearms. London: Victoria and Albert 
Museum publication, 1955. Foreword by Sir Leigh Ashton, Director. 
53 pp- 34 plates. 8s. 6d. (paper). New York: Philosophical Library. 
$7.50 (cloth). 

A carefully prepared guide to the Museum’s collection of firearms, 
this booklet provides the visitor with what he may wish to know 
about its more important exhibits. These cover the period from about 
1540 till the end of the first quarter of the nineteenth century, which 
places the material in a bracket somewhat later than that assigned to 
the Renaissance. 

The use of gunpowder as propellant in European ‘hand-cannon’ 
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began circa 1400. These primitive weapons consisted of an iron tube 
closed at the butt end and attached to a wooden stock. The charge 
was fired by bringing a lighted match in contact with a touch-hole 
near the butt. The resulting explosion sent the missile (usually a metal 
ball) in the general direction of the target with enough force to en- 
danger an armored horseman and, almost equally important, to 
frighten his horse. 

Efforts to improve this simplest of firing mechanisms have been 
unceasing from that day to this. First it was a question of carrying a 


slow-burning ‘match’ (you might call it a slow fuse) to the touch-hole _ 


in such a way that the charge would be almost certain to explode in 
all kinds of weather. The matchlock with covered flashpan (the gun- 
ner opened the flashpan while taking aim) to a certain degree filled 
these requirements. But it had disadvantages, among others the fact 
a drop of rain could put out the fuse and that a lighted fuse is visible 
by night, thereby destroying the value of surprise attacks. 

With all this in mind, some unknown genius, said to have been a 
Niirnberg gunsmith (1517), produced the first wheel-lock. This 


mechanism placed a piece of iron pyrites against the serrated edge ofa _ 


steel wheel which, when rotated by spring, threw a shower of sparks 
into the flash-pan, igniting the powder. 

Progress continued. Next came the snaphance. Here a hammer or 
‘cock’, which held a piece of flint in its jaws, took the place of the 


wheel. When the cock fell, striking the flint against a steel plate, the | 


necessary sparks were produced. The same principle was further de- 
veloped in the flint-lock, the lock used on the deadly ‘Kentucky’ ri- 
fles of our American Revolution. After the flint-lock came percussion 
and the mass production of firearms. Mr. Hayward in his Appendix 
devotes several very valuable pages to detailed descriptions of the fir- 
ing mechanisms in use from the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries 
and illustrates the types by excellent drawings showing both sides of 
each. 

The collection in the Victoria and Albert is more important in 
quality than in quantity. It came to the Museum by gifts or bequests 
from collectors who were especially attracted to firearms as works of 
art. Hence it is confined to the Golden Age (1540-1825) when the 
skills required to produce weapons of great beauty for war or for 
sport reached their highest perfection. 
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Mr. Hayward’s major contribution to his guide book is an essay on 
the background of the firearms exhibited—historical, critical, appre- 
ciative. Into twenty-one pages he has crammed an amazing amount 
of information, popular enough to save the casual reader from bore- 
dom, scholarly enough to hold the attention of the specialist. The 
master craftsmen of Germany, France, Austria, Italy, and England re- 
ceive special attention and the author emphasizes the fact, so often 
overlooked, that during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries all 
parts of a gun or pistol of outstanding quality seldom came from the 
same hand. The barrel might be made by one craftsman, the lock by 
another, the stock by a third and the decoration applied by one or 
more others. And the shops in which these men worked might be so 
far apart that only he who assembled the weapon would sce the fin- 
ished product. 

During the sixteenth century the gunsmith’s art was dominated by 
Germans, the seventeenth saw the rise of French and Italians; but it 
was not until the eighteenth that the English and the Scotch were ab- 
le to compete on equal terms with continental rivals. The names of 
great masters come to mind. Mr. Hayward gives them each their due 
—Stockmar, the Sadelers, the Borstorfers, the Mauchers among the 
Germans, the Cominazzos of Italy, Koch of Vienna, Martin, Soiron 
and Boutet of France and the English Manton, Egg and Mortimer. 
Superlative examples of the work of such men are illustrated on the 
booklet’s thirty-four pages of excellent plates. 

To anyone interested in obtaining a maximum of information in a 
minimum of space, European Firearms can be recommended whole- 
heartedly. 

NEW YORK CITY Carl Otto von Kienbusch 


Illuminated & Calligraphic Manuscripts. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
College Library, 1955. 45 pp. 80 plates. $3.00. 

This catalogue commemorates the notable manuscript exhibition 
held in Harvard University’s Houghton Library and Fogg Art Muse- 
um from February 14 to April 1, 1955. It need hardly be stressed here 
what a remarkable show that was! No exhibition comparable to this 
in size and quality could have been held anywhere else in America 
(always excepting New York and Baltimore) without the benefit of 
extensive borrowing. The exhibition, furthermore, was the direct re- 
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sult of the efforts of Mr. Philip Hofer, who through his own collect- — 


ing provided the majority of the manuscripts; other significant vol- 
umes came into Harvard’s possession in 1951 through the William 
King Richardson bequest. Mr. Hofer also collaborated with Dr. 
William H. Bond in the preparation of the catalogue. As a result, the 
descriptions of the artistic aspects of the manuscripts are entirely ad- 


mirable; this was to be expected, of course, from any catalogue com- 


piled with the help of Mr. Hofer, one of the most knowledgeable 
bookmen devoted to this field to be found on this side of the Atlantic. 


The plates number 80, but the individual illustrations reproduced H 


thereon reach a total of 143 items—an ample and satisfying display. 
Many manuscripts are described here to which one would like to 


call special attention, though the short introduction by that eminent — 


authority, Dr. Hanns Swarzenski, would make such comment super- 
erogatory. In any event, only the illustrations can tell the full story— 
and a simple list of titles would most inadequately convey the purpose 
for which the volume was designed. The present reviewer cannot 
help commenting, however, upon that magnificent charter, dated 


1220, of Elinandus de Seningham (item 24, plate 17); this is localized _ 


as ‘Egypt (Damietta)’, the place where the charter was executed. This 
emphasizes clearly the importance of the locality where the scribe 
was trained rather than where his work was done, for the charter is 
certainly West European and not North African. 

It is difficult to find anything but praise for this excellently pro- 
duced volume; a few critical comments may not, however, seem en- 
tirely improper. The Onosander manuscript (no. 73; formerly Phil- 
lipps 23619) was accepted without hesitation as a volume from the li- 
brary of the Aragonese Kings of Naples by Giuseppe Mazzatinti (La 
biblioteca dei Re d’Aragona in Napoli, 1897, p. 178, no. 605). To the 
bibliography for this item (as well as for the Chronica regni aragonum 
[no. 87]), one may add the work by Tammaro de Marinis, La biblio- 
teca napoletana dei Re d’ Aragona, 1947-52, 11, 115 and 44-45. In view of 
the 57 manuscripts of the Dits moraulx known to this reviewer, it 
seems excessive to state (no. $5) that “few early manuscripts have sur- 
vived of this text’, though it is probably quite correct to add that 
‘fewer still were illuminated with miniatures’. It is strange to find 
Gregory of Nyssa (no. 3) listed in the English form of his name, 
while his great contemporary and fellow-Saint appears as Gregorius 
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Nazianzenus (no. 18). For consistency’s sake, too, the compilers 
might have chosen either Epistula (no. 1) or Epistola, as in nos. 8 and 
106. These are, of course, minor points which would be serious in a 
catalogue devoted chiefly to literary contents—this not being the 
principal objective of the compilers of the volume under review. 
Any catalogue listing manuscripts from the eighth to the nineteenth 
centuries is a welcome addition to the growing literature in this field, 
and the volume on Harvard’s exhibition is manifestly one of the most 
notable contributions of recent years. As a concluding point in its 
favor, the book is offered at a price which seems modest for a work 
of this quality. 
THE PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY Curt F. Bihler 


A.L. Rowse. The Elizabethan Age: The Expansion of Elizabethan Eng- 
land. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1955. xiii + 450 pp. $5.75. 

The first volume of the Age of Elizabeth attempted a portrait of 
English society from the point of view of its structure and govern- 
ment. The second concerns the expansion of the Elizabethans into 
backward societies, Cornwall, Wales, the Borders, Ireland and fur- 
ther into stranger seas and continents. A. L. Rowse once again reveals 
himself a superb storyteller, a penetrating student of Tudor affairs 
and a historian of original genius. By no means everyone will agree 
with his judgments, nor will all endorse his extravagant belief in 
English superiority, though few will fail to share his passionate inter- 
est in England’s ‘astonishing fate and fortune’. His style is extraordi- 
narily compounded of extreme colloquialisms, poetic imagery and 
the measured torrent of Elizabethan prose and verse, all interwoven 
in the texture of his script. In his preface Rowse avers himself a poli- 
tique and a sceptic. The book makes no concessions to those critics 
who condemned what they felt was the anti-clericalism of the first 
volume. Yet in this opus, now two-thirds complete, Rowse has 
achieved the most significant work of synthesis and historical writing 
in his chosen period since Froude. Many will read his books, many 
more than the few who must scan and explore carefully the learned 
monographs and studies now literally pouring from the presses on 
both sides of the Atlantic and materially altering many previous con- 
ceptions of the Reformation, the English Parliament, the structure of 
society, the personalities of a tumultuous age. But few if any of these 


eat 


have attracted or are likely to attract the vast public that enjoys Mr. 
Rowse’s writings. It is then very necessary to analyze his contribu- 
tion and assess its merits and its achievement. 

First of all, The Elizabethan Age is a work of scholarship. As one 
reads, amazement grows at the range and depth of its author's know- 
ledge, both of printed and of unpublished sources as well as of the 
map, the landscape, the buildings, portraits, relics, and writings of the 
period. The chapters on the Scottish and Cornish borders and on 
Wales illustrate this range of information. Those on Spain and the Ar- 
mada draw on Spanish materials, describe Spanish reactions as well . 
as English and paint an unforgettable and novel picture of the melan- 
choly Philip 11. It is no small accomplishment in itself to bring some- 
thing new into the thrice-told tale of this English miracle—‘afflavit 
Deus et dissipati sunt’. 

Not only does fresh material, skillfully utilized, add to our know- 
ledge of the Tudors but the author also, in the arrangement and scope 
of his work, achieves an aerial view of Elizabethan society and activi- 
ties. In the earlier volume the Elizabethan discovery rewards us with 
a vivid insight into the country itself as well as its institutions. In the 
second, the examination of the Welsh under Renaissance influences 
and during a process of integration, and the contrast avoided by this 
with the tragic Irish scene, enables us to realize more exactly the sit- 
uation and the problems of the Elizabethan world. Rowse is con- 
vinced of the merits of the English way of life as then developing. 
He is entirely sure that those Celtic peoples were most fortunate who, 
like himself, appreciated this fact. But his view of the O’Neil, the 
Tyrone, is objective and kindly. Like some of his heroes he too has 
come to love and understand a foe, an alien. It surely also is advan- 
tageous to have the efforts of the English and their immediate neigh- 
bors correlated with those other more familiar heroes of Elizabethan 
history, the voyagers and colonizers in far-off seas and continents. 

Mr. Rowse digests his knowledge. He has not only the technical 
ability to seize on the significant but the artistry to present the results 
of research intelligibly. The consequence is that the student does not 
suffer all the birthpains of creation over again. This is Rowse’s secret. 
He is a poet and appreciates the visual or poetic expression of the age. 
He has the historian’s patience in pursuit of learning. Like Macaulay 
he can place his story in its geographical panorama. He lets us see the 
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old Queen in a garden with Browne, the death of Sidney again, hear 
the music of the viols that went with Drake overseas. Infinite pains 
must be endured to produce this kind of writing. And pains are not 
enough. There must also be a vision, an appreciation of the whole 
that perhaps belongs to poetry as much as to history but is immensely 
harder to maintain during the scholar’s travail. None of the dust of 
ancient library or record office has dimmed Mr. Rowse’s joyous ab- 
sorption in his chosen age, its heroes and its great deeds. 

Does the dislike of fanaticism of most kinds of dogmatic theology 
seriously mar the book? Perhaps for some readers it will. Yet it is 
doubtful if it should. The Expansion of England owes its merit to the 
vigor and character of its author. His personal involvement in all he 
writes, his emphatic opinions about everything are part of the spell he 
binds on his readers as are his learning and his literary sense. He loves 
great deeds. He participates in the history. As he reads The Tempest he 
thinks of the pines and cedars of the Carolina coast. Like Donne he is 
fired by thoughts of sea, continents, planets. Even in a many-times- 
told story he will have the advantage over the less passionate colleague 
in his craft. 

Asa child I remember being puzzled by my grandfather’s story of- 
ten told of how he would wait with many other Londoners outside 
the publishing house for the next volume of Macaulay’s history. But 
Mr. Rowse explains the magic wrought by the great historian when 
we had half forgotten that this was possible. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE Caroline Robbins 


Library News 


AUTOGRAPH MANUSCRIPTS, LETTERS, AND DOCUMENTS 
ACQUIRED BY THE PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY, 1950-1955 


The collection of autograph manuscripts in the Pierpont Morgan Li- 
brary is unusually strong in materials relating to the Renaissance, and 
the addition of a number of important collections and single items 
during the past five years has greatly added to this strength. 

The Charles Fairfax Murray collection of autographs, a group of 
296 letters and documents of the period from 1402 through the early 
1700's acquired in 1950, though miscellaneous in character, does have 
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letters of first-rate importance from such leading Renaissance figures 
as Machiavelli, Pietro Bembo, Castiglione, Aretino, Vasari, and | 
Guicciardini. Among the English figures represented are William © 


Camden; Thomas Bodley; Robert Devereux, second Earl of Essex; 


and Lady Arabella Stuart. A check-list of this collection is available in 
the Library. 


The diplomatic correspondence of Philip 11, King of Spain, and 


members of the Hapsburg circle with Philip’s ambassador to Queen 


Elizabeth 1, Don Diego Guzman, acquired in 1952, contains hitherto _ 


unpublished material on the relationship of Spain and England in the 


period 1564-69. There are thirty-one letters from Philip on such mat~ 


ters as the re-establishment of Roman Catholic supremacy in Eng- 
land, Elizabeth’s marriage plans, attacks on Spanish shipping by Eng- 


lish seamen, and Philip’s plans to visit the Spanish Netherlands. The 


ambassador’s notes on conditions in England as prepared for the King 


reveal, with considerable perception, details of life at the English — 


court. A check-list of this collection is also available at the Library. 
Two English manuscripts from the period of the Renaissance are a 

contemporary manuscript copy of Richard Crashaw’s ‘A Hymn to. 

S. Teresa’, with textual alterations possibly in the hand of the author, 


acquired in 1951, and the complete autograph manuscript of Sir Phil-- 


ip Sidney’s Defence of the Earl of Leicester, acquired in 1953. The Cra- 
shaw manuscript appears to be the only surviving authoritative man- 
uscript of this poem and a detailed description of it by L. C. Martin 
appears in the Times Literary Supplement for April 18, 1952. Sidney’s 
Defence is one of the most important surviving documents of Eliza- 
bethan literature and certainly the author’s most important surviving 
manuscript; it has not been used directly in the preparation of mod- 
ern critical editions of the work. Sir Philip’s defence of his uncle was 
circulated in reply to Leicester's Commonwealth which appeared anon- 
ymously in 1584. It was acquired with the generous assistance of the 
Fellows of the Pierpont Morgan Library. 


The most significant individual items added to the Library during | 


this period are two autograph letters from Erasmus and one from 
Guillaume Budé addressed to Guy Morillon, secretary to the Emper- 
or Charles v. These letters are from the Ortelius Sale of February, 
1955, and are a gift to the Library from the Fellows with the special 
and most generous assistance of Mrs. Landon K. Thorne and Mr. Al- 
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fred Ogden. The Erasmus letters of 1524 and 1534 (Allen nos. 1431 
and 2965) speak of Luther and comment on the sad state of intellectu- 
al liberty in England. In a letter of 1540, Budé deeply regrets that he 
has had to give up his philological studies. 

Other important items include an autograph letter signed from 
Luigi Pulci to his friend Lorenzo de’ Medici, then in Rome, dated 
March 12, 1465, mentioning the death of Francesco Sforza, the gift of 
Dr. Sylvain S. Brunschwig. Two letters signed from the Emperor 
Charles v, dated 1524 and 1528, to the Duke of Arcos on military 
matters and one letter signed from the Emperor to Melchior Zobel, 
Bishop of Wiirzburg, dated July 10, 1548, the latter the gift of Mr. 
John J. Slocum, raise to thirty-five the number of letters and docu- 
ments of this great figure of the sixteenth century now in the Library. 
A letter from Castiglione to his mother, dated July 30, 1520, acquired 
in 1954 is the earliest of six of his letters in the collections. 

Two English letters received in 1954 also add materially to existing 
collections: a letter from Henry v11 to Gian Galeazzo Sforza, Duke of 
Milan, December 21 [1490], written in the handsome calligraphy of 
Petrus Carmelianus, who is credited with introducing the Italian 
hand into England, is the third letter from his pen in the Library; an 
autograph letter signed from Sir Nicholas Bacon, father of Sir Fran- 
cis Bacon, dated Gorhambury, April 14, 1576, and addressed to anoth- 
er son, Nathaniel, the gift of Mr. Roland L. Redmond, is a notable 
addition to the Bacon collection which he has so generously helped to 
create. 

Corneille Gailliard, King of Arms to the Emperor Charles v, com- 
piled a Blason des Armes, which the Library was fortunately able to ac- 
quire this year. It was written in Bruges in 1557 and appears to be 
mainly in the hand of the author; it contains a list of the noble famil- 
ies of Flanders with illustrations of their arms in color and much sup- 
plementary material on royalty and heraldry. 

In October, 1955, the Library received as a gift from Mrs. Louis 
M. Rabinowitz a group of autograph letters and documents of the 
Italian Renaissance which includes a receipt with the autograph sig- 
nature of Antonio Pollaiuolo, dated February 1, 1487, acknowledg- 
ing his salary for a month’s work on the tomb of Pope Sixtus rv, and 
an autograph letter from Ercole 1 d’Este, Duke of Ferrara, dated June 
21, 1495, to Lodovico Sforza, concerning the invasion of Italy by the 
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French king, Charles viii. Both these figures were previously unrep- 
resented in the collections of the Morgan Library. Also included are 
an autograph letter from Francesco Filelfo written about 1468 to his — 


patron Galeazzo Maria Sforza, Duke of Milan, pleading for an ad- 


vance on his insufficient pension; an autograph letter from Lorenzo 
de’ Medici to Ludovico Sforza, Duke of Milan, stating that he is send- 


ing an agent to take possession of an abbey in the name of his twelve _ 


year old son, Giovanni, who was later to become Pope Leo x; anda 


letter from the Bolognese painter, Guercino, asking payment for a _ 


painting executed for Cardinal Mazarin. 


Herbert Cahoon } 


Two books related to the James Ford Bell Collection in the Univer- — 


sity of Minnesota Library are being published by the University of 


Minnesota Press this fall. One is the first English translation of an ac- 
count published in 1505 in Rome, Copy of a Letter of the King of Portu- 
gal Sent to the King of Castile Concerning the Voyage and Success of India. 
The document purported to be a copy of a letter of Manuel the For- 


tunate, King of Portugal, but some doubt exists among scholars as to _ 


whether it might have been simply a news publication. The docu- 


ment is historically significant because it gives a contemporary ac- | 


count of the first commercial sea voyages to India by the Portuguese. 
The translator was Sergio J. Pacifici of Yale University. 

The second isa catalogue of 393 works, The James Ford Bell Collection: 
A List of Additions, 1951-1954, compiled by John Parker, curator of 
the Bell Collection. The works listed with brief annotations include 
exploration accounts, trading company information, maps, and other 
geographic literature. 


Con ferences 


THE NEW ENGLAND RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE held its annual 
meeting at Tufts University on November 18 and 19, 1955. After a 
greeting from President Wessell, the audience listened with interest 
to three papers: Miss Nancy Roelker, of the Winsor School, pre- 
sented ‘A Comparison between a major and a minor moraliste: Mon- 
taigne and L’Estoile’; Mr. G. R. Elliott, of Brunswick, Maine, read a 
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paper on “The Representativeness of Macbeth’, showing how Shake- 
speare, in this character, delineated the Renaissance concept of trage- 
dy; and Ernest H. Wilkins, Newton Center, Mass., spoke on ‘Arcad- 
ia and America’, tracing back to Sannazarro the interest in that pas- 
toral ideal. Dr. H. H. Blanchard of Tufts presided. 

The conferees were entertained by Tufts with a cocktail party, a 
dinner, and a rollicking performance of “The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle’ directed by Marston Balch, which contrasted neatly the Ren- 
aissance idea of comedy with what we had recently heard about trag- 
edy. Russell J. Smith, of the Fine Arts Department, exhibited sixteen 
Renaissance paintings for this occasion. 

The session of Saturday morning, presided over by Dr. K. O. My- 
tick, heard a paper by Dr. P. O. Kristeller, of Columbia, on ‘Apocry- 
phal Sources of Renaissance Platonism’, including the anonymous 
Chaldean oracle. There was also a report on the International Congress 
of Historical Sciences, held in Rome last September. Myron P. Gil- 
more, who had been chairman of the Renaissance section, outlined 
the discussion on the periodization of the Renaissance. He reported at 
the same time on the projected edition of the Medici correspondence. 
The Congress at Rome was unusual in that it contained representa- 
tives from behind the Iron Curtain. 

William Dineen of Brown and Rosemond Tuve of Connecticut 
College were elected to represent the New England Conference on 
the Advisory Council of the Renaissance Society of America at the 
annual meeting in January, 1956. 


THE NEWBERRY LIBRARY CONFERENCE ON RENAISSANCE 
STUDIES will meet at the Library in March or April 1956. Scholars 
wishing to offer papers for consideration in the program are asked to 
communicate with Dr. Z. S. Fink, of the Department of English at 
Northwestern University. 


THE NEW YORK RENAISSANCE CLUB will hold its first dinner 
meeting of the year at Hunter College on February 9. There will be a 
paper by Max Patrick of Queens College on ‘The Infinite Variety of 
Cleopatra in Renaissance Literature’. The Secretary of the Club is 
Professor John W. Wieler of Hunter College. 
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THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE 
held its eighth annual meeting at Haverford College, Haverford, Pa., 
on Saturday, October 22, 1955. The general topic was ‘Political and So- 
cial Problems in Renaissance Urban Life’. The following papers were 
read: Felix Gilbert, Bryn Mawr, ‘Social Groupings and Political Con- 
trasts in Florence, 1494-1512’; and Hajo Holborn, Yale University, 
‘Politics and Economics in the South German Cities around 1500’. A 
concert of Renaissance choral and instrumental music was directed 
by William H. Reese, Haverford, performed by students and faculty 


of Haverford, Bryn Mawr, and Swarthmore Colleges. An exhibition | 


| 
| 
| 


of Renaissance books, from the Haverford College collection, was on — 


display. The standing committee of this conference is: Matthias A. 


Shaaber, University of Pennsylvania; Caroline Robbins, Bryn Mawr | 


College; Otis Green, University of Pennsylvania. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR PHILOSOPHY AND 
HUMANISTIC sTuDIES held the third General Assembly of the 
Council (generally known as crpsH) on September 27, 28 and 29, 


1955, at UNESCO House, Paris. Mr. W. G. Constable attended as ob- 


server for the Renaissance Society of America, besides acting as repre- 
sentative of the International Committee for the History of Art. His 
report follows: 

The character and functions of the International Council are not 
always clearly understood. It is a voluntary and non-governmental 
organization based upon twelve international bodies, eleven of which 
are concerned with some definite branch of humane studies, the 
twelfth being the Union Academique Internationale, which is in it- 
self somewhat in the nature of a federation, and so more general in 
scope. Members are not appointed as individuals, but as representa- 
tives of affiliated organizations; and include scholars of high standing 
in their various disciplines. The Council is recognized by UNESCO, 
from which it receives annual grants, which are allocated among the 
constituent organizations on the basis of budgets submitted by them, 
which are adjusted and controlled by a finance committee, according 
to the funds available. 

It should be emphasized that the affiliated organizations, and the in- 
dividual societies which make them up, are left entirely free as to their 
organization and operation. The Council is a means of promoting co- 
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operation among learned societies and of preventing overlapping. 
The only control it exercises is through the budget, and then only in 
requiring that those who receive grants follow certain administrative 
procedures. 

New membership is a carefully guarded privilege. One of the most 
active debates at the meeting concerned the application for affiliation 
of the International Congress of Prehistoric and Protohistoric Scienc- 
es, whose claims were ably urged by its president, who attended as an 
observer. There was however a strong opinion that the multiplica- 
tion of affiliated bodies would unduly enlarge and thereby weaken 
the Council; and that unless a completely distinct area of studies was 
involved, new organizations should adhere to one of the existing in- 
ternational bodies already affiliated with the Council, to whose area 
of work their own is related. 

Otherwise, most of the Council’s time was devoted to considera- 
tion of professional work in the international field, including such 
matters as congresses, bibliographies, and publications of all types. 

W. G. Constable 


News & Notes 


REPORT ON THE MEETING 
IN FLORENCE ON THE MEDICI CORRESPONDENCE 


At the initiative of the Istituto Nazionale di Studi sul Rinascimento a 
meeting of representatives of interested societies was held in Florence 
at the Palazzo Strozzi on September 2, 1955, to discuss means of col- 
laboration on the long-desired edition of the correspondence of Lor- 
enzo de’ Medici. There were present for the Istituto Nazionale: Mar- 
io Salmi (President), Delio Cantimori, Comm. Enrico Barfucci and 
Dr. Pier Giorgio Ricci; for the Warburg Institute: Gertrude Bing 
(Director), Dr. E. H. Gombrich; for the Renaissance Society of 
America: Felix Gilbert and Myron P. Gilmore; and Dr. N. Rubin- 
stein (Westfield College, University of London). A report was re- 
ceived from Dr. Ricci on information so far available about relevant 
material in Italian archives and libraries. After discussion it was de- 
cided that the project should be organized in two distinct stages: first, 
an exploratory stage; then, the actual edition and publication. 
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At the end of the exploratory stage there should be available a full | 
and detailed report which should consist of 

1 ahand list of all letters of Lorenzo de’ Medici 

2 surveys of | 

a. the letters addressed to Lorenzo de’ Medici ) | 
b. and of other contemporary material relevant to the edition 
c. a limited number of special studies necessary to the preparation _ 
of the edition such as an analysis of the organization of Loren-_ 
zo’s chancery and a collection of biographical information on 
individual citizens prominent in the contemporary life of. 
Florence. Such studies would be of independent usefulness to 
Renaissance studies. 
The main purpose of the work done during the exploratory stage 
will be to produce a detailed plan for an edition of the letters of Lor- 
enzo il Magnifico and to propose principles on which such an edition 
will be based. | 

Those present at the meeting considered that no satisfactory prog- 
ress could be made in the exploratory stage unless two specialists 
could devote themselves freely to it. These full-time workers will 
have occasionally to enlist the assistance of other experts and would 
have to be provided with the means for securing such assistance as 
they may require. It was hoped that under these circumstances the 
preliminary work could be finished by December, 1957. The partici- 
pants at the meeting agreed unanimously that the scholars most qual- 
ified to undertake this preliminary work were Dr. Pier Giorgio Ricci 
and Dr. Nicolai Rubinstein. The meeting was gratified to hear that 
they are willing to undertake the task. 

To support an application for funds for this work a committee was 
constituted. This committee is composed of Mario Salmi, President 
of the Istituto Nazionale (Chairman), Delio Cantimori (University 
of Florence) and Alessandro Perosa (University of Cagliari) for the 
Istituto Nazionale; of G. Bing (University of London) and Dr. E. H. 
Gombrich (University of London), for the Warburg Institute; and of 
two representatives of the Renaissance Society of America, to be 
named at their annual meeting in January, 1956, if the Renaissance 
Society adheres to the project. If financial support is forthcoming, the 
Committee will be kept informed, at regular intervals, of the prog- 
ress of the editorial work during the exploratory stage, will be at the 
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disposal of the editors for advice on any questions of policy that may 
arise, and will receive their final report. 

The hope was expressed that in the second part of the project some 
work could be done by young scholars, e.g. from the United States, 
going to Florence with research grants. Considering the technical dif- 
ficulties involved in research in Italian archives, this would give them 
much-needed training and an admirable opportunity of combining 
their own work with research for an important project under the 
guidance of experienced scholars. 

Felix Gilbert 
Myron P. Gilmore 


THE PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY, New York, will offer an ex- 
hibit on “Astronomy, Astrology and Geography in the Middle Ages’ 
from January 16 to March 3. 


Paul Oskar Kristeller spent his sabbatical leave at the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study in Princeton and subsequently in Europe, working on 
his projected list of uncatalogued Renaissance manuscripts in Italian 
and some other European libraries. He was able to visit a great num- 
ber of manuscript collections, some of them for the first time, and to 
locate a large number of additional manuscripts which will be des- 
cribed in his list. The most interesting manuscripts which will require 
further study include works of the school of Salerno, treatises related 
to the controversy on Plato and Aristotle, writings by Marsilio Fici- 
no, Giovanni Pico, Francesco da Diacceto, Demetrius Chalcondylas, 
Leone Ebreo and others, as well as the unknown correspondence of 
an obscure German humanist, Rutgerus Sycamber. 


Renaissance Books 


This Renaissance bibliography, compiled by Robert E. Taylor of 
New York University, notes publications listed in the various nation- 
al bibliographies from January, 1955, to varying terminal dates, de- 
pending upon the country. As a general rule, school texts, transla- 
tions, and simple reprints of classical texts have not been listed, unless 
notes or commentary seemed to warrant. Books mentioned in pre- 
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vious bibliographies have not been listed again here; those marked © 
with an asterisk have been received. Future bibliographies will carry — 
on from the various national bibliographies at the various dates so — 
that no gaps will be allowed. [When ordering books, please mention | 
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*Baron, Hans. The Crisis of the Early Ital- 
ian Renaissance. Princeton U. Press, 
1955. 2 vols. $10. 

Bérence, F. La renaissance italienne. Edi- 
tions du Vieux Colombier. Paris: La 
Colombe, 1954. 

Blegen, Theodore, and others. Book Col- 
lecting and Scholarship (Essays). U. of 
Minnesota Press, 1954. 67 pp. $5. 

Gollob, Hedwig. Die Renaissance in Wien. 
Vienna: Gerold, 1954 

*Kisch. Humanismus und Jurisprudenz. 
Der Kampf zwischen mos italicus und 
mos gallicus an der Universitat Basel. 
Basler Studien zur Rechtswissenschaft 
Heft 42. Basel: Helbing & Lichten- 
hahn, 1955. 176 pp. I plate. 17.10 f. 

Lucas-Dubreton, J. Le monde enchanté de 
la Renaissance. Paris: Fayard, 1954. 314 
pp. 6sof. 

Ogburn, C. Renaissance Man of England. 
New York: Coward-McCann. $1.50. 

Paré, Ambroise. Animaux, monstres et 

prodiges. Préf. et notes de Claude Gré- 
gory. Paris: Le Club frangais du livre, 
1954. lviiit+394 pp. illus. 1650 f. 

*Sarton, G. A. L. Appreciation of Ancient 
and Medieval Science During the Renais- 
sance (1450-1600). Philadelphia: U. of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1955. $5 


ARTS 


Adhémar, Jean. French Drawing of the 16th 
Century. 99 repro., text and notes [by 
the author], ed. by Ed Mermod-Lau- 
sanne. xxvilt+139 pp. New York:Van- 
guard Press, 1955. $12.50. 

D’ Ancona, [Paolo], [Fernanda] Wittgens 
e [Maria Luisa] Gengaro. Storia dell’ 
arte italiana. Vol. u: L’arte gotica e il 


Quattrocento. Testo e tavole. Vol. m: 
Dal Cinquecento all’arte contempor- . 


anea. Testo e tavole. Florence: Mar- 
ZOCCO, 1954. 

Argan, G. C. Fra Angelico [life and 
works]. Geneva: Skira, 1955. Bibliog- 
raphy, index. illus. in color. 127 pp. 
1800 f. 

Berenson, Bernard. I pittori italiani dei 
Rinascimento. Tradizione italiana di E. 
Cecchi completamente riveduta. Flor-— 
ence: Sansoni, 1954. XV+222 pp. 406 
illus. 

Pieter Bruegel der Altere [Werke]. [1525- 
1569] With intro. by Wolfgang Ste- 
chow. Munich, Vienna, Basel: Desch, 
1954. 48 illus. 

Castelfranco, Giorgio. II pensiero estetico 
di Leonardo da Vinci. Mostra della sci- 
enza e tecnica di Leonardo presso il 
Museo Nazionale della scienza e della 
tecnica. Milan: Stucchi, 1954. 31 pp. 

Les chefs-d’oeuvre de la peinture 4 Flor- 
ence. Les ‘Uffizi’, le Palais Pitti, le Bar- 
gello, le Couvent de San Marco, le Pal- 
ais Médicis, Santa Maria Novella, la 
Chapelle des Espagnols, la Chapelle 
Brancacci. 2° éd. Rome: Del Turco, 
1954. 18 pp. illus 44 plates. 

Duhem, Pierre. Etudes sur Léonard de Vin- 
ci. Paris: De Nobéle, 1955. 3 vols. 1 & 
m1: Ceux qu’il a lus et ceux qui l’ont lu. 
Vlit+355 pp. 1v+474 pp. Vol. m: Les 
précurseurs parisiens de Galilée. xiv+ 
605 pp. 

Albrecht Diirer als Maler und als Zeichner. 
KGnigstein im Taunus: Langewiesche, 
1954. 

Eigenberger, Robert. Peter Paul Rubens. 
Vienna: Kunstverl. Wolfrum, 1955. 

*Hind, Arthur M. Engraving in England 
in the 16th and 17th Centuries. Vol. u: 
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Reign of James 1. New York: Cam- 
bridge U. Press, 1955. xxxii+413 pp. 
618 illus. $22.50. 

Leclerc, André. Botticelli. Paris: F. Na- 
than, 1954. 

Leonardo da Vinci. Tours, Musée des 
Beaux-Arts. Exposition Léonard de 
Vinci, juil.-nov., 1954. Catalogue del’ ex- 
position des éditions des “Carnets’ Léonard 
de Vinci, du XVIII a nos jours.... Am- 
boise: Impr. Pingon, s.d. [1955] 

*Magurn, Ruth Saunders. The Letters of 
Peter Paul Rubens. Cambridge: Har- 
vard U. Press, 1955. xiv+528 pp. 20 
illus. $10.00. 

Lugaresi, Manlio. Leonardo umanista. Sie- 
na: Maia, 1954. 65 pp. L. 350. 

Parroni, Giuseppe. Saggi di critica d arte. 
Vol. 1. Rome: Puglielli, [1954]. 48 pp. 

La peinture italienne du VI° au XVIIT 
siécle. Paris: Massin, 1954. 6500 f. 

Porrera, Magda. I pittori italiani del secolo 
@ oro. Florence, 1955. 112 pp. 46 illus. 

Stokes, A. D. Michelangelo: A Study in the 
Nature of Art. London: Tavistock 
Pubns., 1955. 25s. 

Winternitz, E. Musical Autographs from 
Monteverdi to Hindemith. Princeton: 
Princeton U. Press, 1955. 2 vols. $15.00. 


HISTORY 


Aguado Bleye, Pedro. Manual de Historia 
de Espana. Tomo u: Reyes Catdélicos— 
Casa de Austria (1474-1700). Sesta edi- 
cién refundida. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 
1954. 1200 p. 

*Arciniegas, German. Amerigo and the 
New World. Life and Times of Amerigo 
Vespucci. Trans. by Harriet de Onis. 
New York: Knopf, 1955. xvit+333 pp. 
ix pp. index. 12 illus. 4 maps. $5.00. 

de Beaufort, Henriette L. T. Le Taci- 
turne, Guillaume d’ Orange. Geneva: La- 
bor et Fides, 1954. 208 pp. 85osf. 

Bolle, Jacques. Pourquoi tuer Gabrielle d’ Es- 
trées? Paris: La Nef de Paris, 1955. vit+ 
122 pp. 570 f. 

Castelnau, J. Retz et son temps. Paris: Tal- 
landier, 1955. 675 f£ 


Chaix, P. Recherches sur Vimprimerie a 
Geneve de 1550 a 1564. Etude biblio- 
graphique, économique et littéraire. 
Geneva: Droz, 1954. 

Cordelier, J. Madame de Maintenon. Une 
femme au Grand Siecle. Paris: Editions 
du Seuil, 1955. 960 f. 

Coudy, Julien. Les moyens d’ action de Vl or- 
dre du clergé au Conseil du roi (1561— 
1715). Paris: Sirey, s.d. 208 pp. 1400 f. 

Heyer, Karl. Machiavelli und Ludwig XIV. 
Kressbronn am Bodensee: Dr. Heyer, 
1951. 391 pp. 

Livet, Georges. Le duc Mazarin, gouver- 
neur d’ Alsace (1661-1713). Strasbourg: 
Le Roux, 1954. 206 pp. 1200 f. 

Machiavel, Nicolas. Toutes les lettres o ffi- 
cielles et familiéres de Machiavel, celles de 
ses seigneurs, de ses amis et des siens. Pré- 
sentées et annotées par Edmond Barin- 
cow. Préf. de Jean Giono. (Coll. Mé- 
moires du passé pour servir au temps 
présent.) 2 vols. Paris: Gallimard, 1955. 
lxv +537 et 630 pp. 

Marco Polo. La description du monde. 
Premiére éd. intégrale en frangais mo- 
derne avec intro. et notes par Louis 
Hamibis. Illus. de 10 repro. en couleur 
des miniatures du ‘Livre des merveilles’ 
(ms frangais 2810 de la Bibliothéque 
Nationale) Paris: Klincksieck, 1955. 
xx+456 pp. 1800 f. 

Le livre de Marco Polo, ou Le devisement du 
monde. Texte intégral mis en frangais 
moderne et commenté par Albert 
t’Serstevens. Paris: Michel, 1955. 346 
pp. illus. 990 f. 

Marco Polo. Il Milione nella edizione di 
Giovan Battista Ramusio. A cura di Re- 
nato Giani. [In appendice: Marco Polo 
e il suo libro di Henry Yule, nella ver- 
sione italiana di G. Berchet]. Rome: 
Colombo, 1954. lxxxiv+377 pp. 20 
illus. 

Read, Conyers. Mr Secretary Cecil and 
Queen Elizabeth. New York: Knopf, 
1955. 510 pp. plates. $7.95. 

Urbain v. Lettres communes. Fasc. 1, par 
M.-H. Laurent et les membres de lE- 
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cole frangaise de Rome. Paris: De Boc- 
card, 1954. 112 pp. 
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